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KNOW, THEN, THYSELF. 


LonG ago, as history measures time, when our planet was regarded 
as a flat disk girt by an unknown sea, and heaven was no farther 
away than the fair summit of Mount Olympus; when learning centred 
about the eastern curve of the Mediterranean, and a knowledge of 
music, mathematics, and philosophy constituted a liberal education, 
a master mind emphasized the seemingly simple precept, “ Know 
thyself.” 

Centuries later, when the disk had rounded into a sphere; when 
Jehovah had superseded Jove ; when civilization had become conti- 
nental ; when the classics, modern languages, and literature had been 
added to the list of scholarly pursuits, a keen little Englishman 
echoed the injunction of the ancient Greek. 

And to-day, when scientific research has extended beyond the 
confines of the habitable portion of the earth, invaded the depths 
of the sea, explored the uttermost heights of the atmosphere, and 
mapped the heavens; when God is worshipped as a spirit and ever 
more reverently as we begin to comprehend the marvels of his crea- 
tion; when the making of many books has given this knowledge 
entrance through every door open to receive it, how much more rea- 
son have we than had Alexander Pope to reécho the advice of the 
sage of old, “ Know thyself.” 

Man may boast that he has conquered a universe, but what does 
he know about his own nature? He began to study it but a little 
more than a generation ago, when the publication of the “ Origin of 
Species’’ and the confirmation of the conclusions of Boucher de 
Perthes rendered possible the organization of the Science of Man. 

Instead of a few individual writers and an occasional investigator 
there is now a well-trained corps of anthropologists. Active national 
societies have been formed, costly laboratories are maintained, and 
excellent journals are published. The science is taught in the lead- 


1 Address of President of American Folk-Lore Society at Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, January 1, 1902. 
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ing universities of most civilized countries: in the United States 
some degree of instruction in it is offered in thirty colleges. It has 
seemed to me worth while to set forth my reasons for believing that 
anthropology should be taught in every college in America, both 
because of the information it imparts and the discipline it gives. 

As a branch of education, anthropology has passed the pioneer 
period. In some of our older institutions, where instruction in it 
has been given for more than ten years, the number of instructors 
and students is continuously increasing. Always offered as an elec- 
tive, anthropology has thus demonstrated its ability to win its way. 

As an objection to the introduction of this new science it is some- 
times said that college curricula are already crowded. But with the 
rapidly extending elective system the number of courses offered far 
exceeds the time limit of any individual. At Harvard, for example, 
the undergraduate might study one hundred years before obtaining 
his bachelor’s degree if he took all the courses open to him. I pre- 
sume that the authorities of our universities of a hundred and fifty 
years ago would have considered their curricula threatened by an 
appalling congestion if to the subjects of that time had been added 
simply the increase of courses due to the present status of know- 
ledge in those branches. And yet, besides all these, additional de- 
partments — electricity, biology, psychology — have been admitted, 
not only enriching the schedule of studies but winning prominent 
rank therein. Similarly, anthropology, “the crown and completion”’ 
of the sciences, is assuming its rightful place ; and I shall endeavor 
to show why it may be added with special advantage to even a 
crowded curriculum. 

Since anthropology has become clearly defined we hear fewer pro- 
tests that it embraces too much. Its very comprehensiveness is a 
virtue ; for thereby it is rendered suitable to serve as a framework 
for all other knowledge whatsoever, a symmetrical framework, lack- 
ing which the student but too often builds a series of mental water- 
tight compartments, so to say, that give no unity or harmony to the 
intellectual edifice. 

Mathematics, for example, though a discipline study based upon 
necessary reasoning and thus perhaps the most remote from anthro- 
pology, nevertheless finds its appropriate place in this ideal educa- 
tional structure. The anthropologic student learns that among some 
peoples the mastery of the number concept does not extend beyond 
the ability to count two or three; that all grades of mathematical 
comprehension exist from this primitive condition up to our own 
denary system. He learns that culture may be most profoundly 
influenced by the reaction of the number concept upon human 
thought. The basic number may determine the number of gods 
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that are selected to rule; through the calendar it influences agri- 
culture, and, indeed, most of the industrial arts; it affects the plea- 
sures and religious ceremonies of the people. Wherefore I maintain 
that the addition of the “human touch” to mathematics gives new 
meaning to the limited portion of the science with which the average 
student is acquainted. 

In the case of geology the relation to anthropology is more ob- 
vious. With the general outlines of geology, the earth-building 
processes, the sequence of strata, and the like, the student is familiar 
before he takes up the study of anthropology. Passing over the 
rapidly increasing importance of the economic uses of geologic ma- 
terials from mine and quarry, we observe that the later geologic 
periods are of supreme interest in the discussion of the great pro- 
blems of the time and place of man’s origin. Back to the confines 
of the tertiary we have traced the remains of man and his handi- 
work, and beyond that barrier we are constantly hoping to pass. 
Therefore, at each new archzologic discovery the question of geo- 
logic age must be answered. After these primal problems come 
those of the distribution of mankind during the glacial and other 
cosmic changes. At other points in geology the “human relation” 
is likewise established, and without it the allied sciences, geography 
and meteorology, would be poor indeed. 

Permit me to cite one more example, drawn, not from the sciences, 
but from beliefs. During his course in anthropology the student 
receives instruction in the so-called “science of religion,” studying 
it wholly as a product of human thought or imagination. It is a 
revelation to him to discover the vital part religion has-played in 
the history of the human race. He learns that religion dictates to 
millions of his fellow creatures what they shall eat and drink, what 
they shall wear, how they shall work and how they shall play, what 
they shall think about, and some things about which they may not 
even think. Says Brinton of the savage, “From birth to death, but 
especially during adult years, his daily actions are governed by cere- 
monial laws of the severest, often the most irksome and painful, 
character. He has no independent action or code of conduct, and 
is a very slave to the conditions which such laws create.” Not only 
among savages does this intimate connection between religion and 
all other elements of culture manifest itself, but also in all other 
grades of development, in all times and places. He must have 
breadth of view who realizes the significance of it. The theologi- 
cal student, however liberal, views but one side; the art student 
sees little more than the influence of religion upon painting or archi- 
tecture or music; the sociologist deals primarily with Caucasian 
culture ; the anthropologist alone investigates religion impartially in 
relation to other phases of thought. 
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Furthermore, the erection of this framework brings before the 
attention of the student the rooms that are incomplete and vacant 
so that he may set about furnishing them. With this guidance he 
will study modern geography, with its complete survey of environ- 
ment and life; comparative religion, with its breadth of view; the 
fine arts, as the highest expression of universal feeling ; history 
which he will approach with a correct sense of proportions and time 
relations. For he will see that the adoption of the first articulate 
word by man, as distinguished from the mere animal cry of his 
ancestors, was an event of infinitely greater importance than the 
foundation of the Roman Empire ; that the discovery of the art of 
kindling fire was vastly more significant in history than the battle 
of Tours. 

Modern anthropology does not formulate theories from travellers’ 
tales nor indulge in metaphysical speculations. It proceeds to its 
conclusions by the scientific method of direct observation and exper- 
iment, a method that is obtaining so much popularity that most 
students desire some acquaintance with it. By proper training in 
any of the natural sciences this knowledge may be acquired, but it 
frequently happens that students having no taste for these branches 
will not take them under the elective system. Thus they may be 
graduated with an excellent store of linguistic, literary, or mathe- 
matical information, and yet be sadly deficient in the power of ob- 
servation and of correct inference, important requisites for success 
in this workaday world. To such students anthropology opens a new 
field. He who may abhor the smell of zoédlogical specimens and 
the sight of laboratory dissections will, perhaps, take kindly to the 
examination of fictile objects, or textiles, or the various other art 
products that we study to determine the cultural status of this or 
that group of men, or for the purpose of tracing the course of indus- 
trial or zsthetic development. He who may be indifferent to the 
wonders revealed by the lens of the botanist may engage with en- 
thusiasm in research relating to the music, mythology, or ceremonies 
of alien peoples. He whose interest is not held by the marvellous 
story of geology fixed in lifeless stone may be zealous in the study 
of living humanity. 

Among his fellows the anthropologist finds abundant opportu- 
nity for cultivating his powers of observation. After studying the 
problems of heredity, miscegenation, degeneracy, and the like, it 
becomes an instinct with him to note the color of hair and eyes, the 
shape of the head and face, and other individual peculiarities of 
those around him. A friend tells me.that he relieves the tedium 
of along examination of which he may have charge by tabulating 
statistics concerning the busy writers before him; how many are 
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left-handed, part their hair in the middle, wear glasses, are blonds 
or brunettes, and the like. Here it is littke more than a pastime, 
but it illustrates the manner in which the habit of observation is 
fixed. 

In the field the anthropologic investigator quickly discovers that 
to record accurately requires the keenest watchfulness. Let us 
suppose that we are witnessing the annual festival of the Jicarilla 
Apaches. The event is the relay race. The runners are marching 
in column through the surging mass of spectators. Drums are beat- 
ing, rifles and revolvers are fired, shouts and cries add to the confu- 
sion. What is the signal that causes the column to divide? Why 
do all march to one goal and then half of them march back to the 
other? Soon the crack of the starter’s pistol sends the best runner 
of each of the two groups down the course on the first relay. The 
excitement is intense. The walls of the narrow lane down which 
the brown forms are flitting yield to the pressure from without and 
threaten to collapse. The observer struggles to obtain a position 
near the goal. Does the winner touch his successor of the next 
relay? Does he hand him any object to carry? What is the pur- 
pose of these branches of cottonwood that are moved up and down 
the line? What is the meaning of the tufts of down that are added 
to the scant attire of the runners? Why are they cooled by spray- 
ing their backs from the mouths of their attendants? What are the 
methods of imparting speed resorted to by the opposing factions? 
For half an hour the observer hurries from point to point with 
camera and pencil in hand, and then suddenly the uproar becomes 
deafening. The race is ended. Offerings of bread, grapes, and 
other fruits from the distant Rio Grande — even watermelons — are 
thrown from the crowd to the victors. A dozen observers are needed 
now to complete the account. Indeed, some measure of ubiquity 
is often longed for by the field-worker. He has every incentive to 
become proficient in quickness and accuracy of observation. 

Again, the student may be so fortunate as to witness a Maricopa 
medicine dance. The shaman is in doubt as to the nature of the 
disease ; he must consult the dead for guidance in treatment of it. 
Followed by his awestricken friends he approaches a grave, but not 
too closely, and calls to the resident spirit. Out of the darkness of 
the night come ghostly whispers in reply. The medicine-man grows 
more confident and emphatic ; his followers shrink farther back. To 
them the dialogue is conclusive evidence of the power of the shaman. 
To the observer it presents an opportunity for the detection of fraud. 
Is he clever enough to discover the identity of the confederate? Can 
he see without seeming to do so? 

The nature-quickened keenness of observation of those whom the 
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field investigator studies affords him an example wherefrom he must 
needs profit. In no other science is the object of research at once 
an example and also laboratory material. Again and again I have 
been impressed by the degree of perfection in observation mani- 
fested by Indian hunters in all parts of America. Old Peter, the 
Assiniboine, for example, with whom I hunted big horn in British 
Columbia, taught me as much about observing as any college pro- 
fessor ever did. Of course I appreciated the fact that his livelihood 
depended upon the cultivation of this trait, and it was not surprising 
that he should manifest proficiency in that one line when practically 
all others were excluded. Peter led the way into the mountains 
through passes yet choked with the late snows of winter, riding an 
old cayuse whose speed was not in the least accelerated by the tattoo 
of Peter's heels on its ribs. A band of green mosquito netting kept 
Peter's hat-rim against his ears on cold days, and served to protect 
his eyes on bright ones. But my attention was soon drawn from his 
attire to the skill with which he read the half obliterated signs. I 
could see the tracks as well as he, but I could not follow a single 
one through a maze as complicated, apparently, as the crowded street 
through which the dog trails his master with unerring swiftness. 

Contrast with Peter’s keenness the lack of it exhibited by the Gila 
freighter, who had made a dozen trips to Tempe, and yet wagered 
his team that the butte that overlooks the town was on the left 
as one approaches the place. There are no hills to confuse one’s 
memory within twenty miles along that road, so that he had no 
excuse to offer, no word to say, when he found the butte on his right 
as he entered Tempe. He simply left the team and wagon to his 
more observing companion and walked home. 

Incidentally, field research enables the student to travel, and thus 
add to his resources for happiness throughout life. For it is not 
alone the viewing of new scenes and new peoples that gives him 
pleasure, but there is the more lasting enjoyment resulting from the 
addition of new territory to his literary domain. For example, it 
is well known that he who visits the realm of arctic frost is ever 
tempted to return. He also finds the keenest pleasure in reading of 
the experiences of others in that region of infinite vastness. After 
the lapse of ten years I feel as deep an interest in that “ Land of 
Desolation and Death” as when I left it. Again, those who know 
the great arid Southwest find in its tragic history and in the writ- 
ings of its pioneer anthropologists a source of perennial pleasure. 
He who has felt the spell of the desert has added a priceless treasure 
to his experience. He can sympathize with the belief of the desert 
dwellers that the wraith-like remolinos sending their columns of 
sand toward the bluest of heavens are not miniature whirlwinds, but 
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spirits of air; that the pillars and other strangely eroded forms of 
sandstone are the figures of men transfixed there in the early twilight 
of time; he himself has felt the clutch of the demon of thirst that 
camps ever close upon the trail. 

The student engaged in field research in archzology can usually 
find but few facts at best from which to reconstruct the history of 
the past, and those few are often obscurely hidden in the mud of the 
swamp or the sand of the desert, where a careless blow of the spade 
may annihilate the record forever. For example, the shape of ancient 
wooden implements may be known from the mould of clay in which 
they decayed ; but this form may be destroyed by a single stroke. 
Many old skulls, also, are so fragile when found that after a few 
minutes exposure to the air they crumble to dust. Careful treat- 
ment may save some of them, but quick and accurate observation is 
absolutely necessary. 

But correct observation is not the sole requirement for success. 
It suffices to render a man useful and helpful in minor positions, 
but ere he can become a leader in thought and action he must have 
the ability to interpret the data accumulated. In other words, he 
must develop his reasoning powers, and here again anthropology 
presents her opportunity. In the domain of culture history, par- 
ticularly in its genesis, he ventures upon so much controversial 
ground that he must wield his weapons well in order to pass safely 
through. It was to this opportunity for diversity of opinion, and 
the innate bellicose tendency of man, that Huxley attributed the 
growing popularity of the science a quarter of a century ago. I 
have found that the presentation in the lecture room of the inter- 
jectional, gesture, and other theories of language usually leads to the 
liveliest discussion with the students, discussions that are sometimes 
adjourned to the home of the instructor. The ascertainable evi- 
dence relating to the origin of beliefs gives rise to widely differing 
inductions. A venerable friend who is preparing a treatise upon 
religion told me that he had found sixty-two theories accounting for 
its origin, —and I had the pleasure of calling his attention to a sixty- 
third. In the examination of any considerable portion of that array 
of arguments, the student must exercise his judgment to discrimi- 
nate between the plausible and the reasonable. He aims to dis- 
cover fundamental principles and laws, and to that end his attitude 
must be not credulous but critical. Folk-lore, too, has its debatable 
problems of myth migration, acculturation, and relationship. In the 
arts opportunities for independent reasoning abound ; for example, 
the student may examine the weapons, utensils, and ceremonial ob- 
jects of a tribe, and by comparison and analysis determine the char- 
acter and course of development of its decorative art. He may study 
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primitive scales of music, and investigate the theories of Darwin, 
Spencer, Grosse, and others accounting for its origin. 

The ethnologic study of technology is by no means the least in its 
power to stimulate thought. The college student all too frequently 
loses sight of the importance of the part that manual labor plays in 
the naintenance of civilization, and is usually ignorant of the extent 
of its contributions to cultural development. It extends the range 
of his thoughts to learn of the age-long gropings of his forbears in 
their discovery of the value of a newly fractured flint as a cutting 
instrument, and their improvement of it until it became a symmet- 
rical blade. He sees a deeper meaning in the simpler industrial 
activities as he learns that the training of the muscles reacts upon 
the brain. The savage who binds a rawhide netting around a rough 
frame for his snowshoes, finds that the untrimmed edges of the 
wood soon cut through the leather. He makes many pairs, perhaps, 
before he notices that when he scrapes the surface of the wood the 
lashing wears longer. He derives a sensation of pleasure, also, from 
the contact of his hand with the smoothed surface, and this gradu- 
ally develops a mental pleasure at the sight of well-made frames. 
His skill in cutting and carving increases with practice, so that deco- 
ration of implements and weapons becomes possible, or, as we say, 
“the manual concepts react upon the zsthetic mental concepts.” 

When the student of anthropologic habit of thought contemplates 
that wonderful product of this industrial age, the ocean liner, he 
takes it “ by and large.’”’ His mental vision sees beyond it the long 
line of less and less ambitious craft that terminate with the floating 
log propelled by a pole, or with the naked hands. Yet more than 
this: he sees migratory movements probably initiated by the food 
quest that required the use of boats to cross, now a river, now an 
arm of the sea. He sees a resulting development of commercial 
routes forming a vast network, which even in the earliest historic 
times was the product of centuries of growth and the interplay of 
forces ultimately environmental. The vista is a long one, and in 
viewing the evolution of this single industry the student perceives 
something of the complexity and grandeur of the laws that have 
moulded the modern arts. And so, because based upon broad lines, 
and yet balanced by exhaustive special researches, the science of 
anthropology develops a sane and wholesome mind. 

The inherited proclivity of the Anglo-Saxon to despise all non- 
Caucasians becomes in the anthropologist a passion for studying 
them. He knows that his self-assumed superiority has its limita- 
tions, that his own ancestors in times geologically recent were tat- 
tooed cannibals as primitive in habit as the Digger Indians of the 
Sierras. He knows that his culture is in a measure due to environ- 
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ment, to the chance that led those early immigrants to a continent 
whose vast extent of shore-line rendered it immeasurably superior 
to all others as the home of commerce. His people were surrounded 
by animals capable of domestication, while the American race, for 


example, was handicapped by their absence. 
Not only does the anthropologist take a more modest view of the 
K virtues of the Caucasian, but he also learns to credit the savage and 


barbarian with many praiseworthy qualities. He finds that our 
aborigines are more devout than we, their happy family life most 
exemplary, their patience and courage under the wrongs of border 
“civilization”’ most admirable. This knowledge induces forbear- 
ance and respect. Brought into contact with these and other alien 
races through field research, the anthropologic student discovers that 
they can estimate his worth with surprising quickness; they may 
not have heard of the nebular hypothesis, they may be unacquainted 
with the units of the metric system, but they can take the measure 
of a man with a glance. 

Anthropology, with ever-widening knowledge of the peoples of 
earth, promises to make real that dream of the poets, the Brother- 
hood of Man; not a relationship based upon sickly sentimentality, 
but a brotherhood resulting from an understanding of the capacities 
and limitations of our fellow beings. We shall then have apprecia- 
| tion without adulation, toleration not marred by irresponsible indif- 
ference nor by an undue sense of superiority. Anthropology leads 
toa more charitable attitude toward the diverse philosophies of men, 
| dealing as it does with the basic motives of all systems. It induces 

religious toleration, “which,” says our greatest of college presidents, 
“is the best fruit of the last four centuries.” And yet, although the 
sun of enlightenment has absorbed the flood of medizval religious 
persecution, we have all seen remnants, noisome pools of intolerance, 
in localities where the cleansing rays seldom and feebly penetrate. 
I know of no instrument with a potency equal to that of anthro- 
pology for their removal. 
/ The proverbial tendency in the college student toward self-com- 
| placency is checked and corrected by a knowledge of the broad lines 
of cultural development, of the primal principles of all human ac- 
| tivities. Vanity cannot thrive in the contemplation of a plan that 
requires an eternity for its fulfilment. ‘ Wisdom is before him that 
hath understanding.” 
The somatologist discovers in the human body a record, kept by 
the vital principle of heredity, of its upward struggle from the sim- 
plest animal forms. This living history dates from a past beside 
which the glacial epoch is but as yesterday, yet it is not vague and 
indecipherable ; it is boldly written. Pages are inscribed in our 
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muscles ; others in vein, artery, and gland; in the digestive system 
and the epithelial tracts; and others in that most conservative of 
tissues — the nervous system. In head, trunk, and limbs these 
functionless “fossilized structures” abound, not only useless to us 
now but positively dangerous, as they frequently become the seat of 
disease. 

In like manner, the folk-lorist finds in the body politic survivals 
of belief and practice that antedate and supplement written history. 
Backward they lead through ever simpler social organizations to the 
primitive period when men walked in the fear of gods innumerable 
that influenced every waking moment and filled with dread their 
dreams. Yet farther, and the investigations of the folk-lorist mingle 
with those of the comparative psychologist along the border line 
between brute and lowest human. These survivals, also, are a 
menace to individual welfare, as I doubt not that more than one 
person will be executed for witchcraft within the boundaries of these 
United States in this year of grace, 1902. It is not long since a 
Pima Indian was killed by his fellow villagers in Arizona because 
he knew how to use a carpenter's spirit-level. With the magic stick 
he had begun pushing at unheard of speed the preliminary survey 
for an irrigating ditch. That night a jury of his peers tried, con- 
victed, and shot this Piman martyr to progress. 

Not only the individual but the tribe or community also may be 
injured by the continuance of traditions from a lower cultural stage. 
“ The power of tradition” is an accepted aphorism. An illustration 
of the power and possibilities of evil in such a survival is seen in the 
case of the city of Mexico. Six centuries ago a migrating band of 
aborigines were led by a myth to select an islet in a stagnant lake 
as the site of their pueblo, a choice that it is extremely improbable 
they would otherwise have made. But the eagle with the serpent 
in his talons alighted on a cactus there, and thus determined the 
location of Tenochtitlan. The village became a city and throve 
in material prosperity, but it suffered one serious disadvantage ; it 
was subject to submergence under the waters of the lake, so that 
protection was sought in a great causeway seven or eight miles in 
length. Later a drainage canal was begun ; as the centuries passed, 
millions on millions were spent in the work, thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of peons perished in that ditch. In the mean time, the 
city of Mexico suffered the odious distinction of having the highest 
death rate of any capital in the world. 

Not alone in its origin, but also in its downfall as the seat of 
Aztec power, did this city illustrate the effect upon the community 
of traditional belief. In the golden age of the empire the fair Que- 
tzalcoatl taught the useful arts, and of the lands of Anahuac he 
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formed a paradise. Cotton had not then to be cultivated, but grew 
wild, ready colored the hue of every dye. The maize plant was of 
such a size that a single ear was a carrier’s load. Melons o’ertopped 
their owners’ heads. Not the favored class alone, but all men pos- 
‘ sessed palaces of silver and gold. But the adversary came in the 
form of an old man who roused in Quetzalcoatl a desire to wander 
to other lands. With his departure the fruit-trees withered and the 
singing birds took flight. Then arose the belief that he would 
return, and it was the expectation of his second coming that un- 
nerved the fierce courage of the Aztec warriors before the pale-faced 
Cortes. Was he the white god of their fathers? Credulity, doubt, 
and dissension hastened their undoing. 

For more than a millennium England has been a Christian nation, 
yet in the museum at Oxford we see images, bristling with rusty 
nails and needles, which demonstrate the late survival of a belief in 
sympathetic magic in the rural communities whence these objects 
came. Within the university itself I secured a dessicated specimen 
of a familiar vegetable which an officer of one of the colleges had 
carried for years as a preventive of rheumatism! Neither centuries 
of enlightenment nor the revolutionary changes of this progressive 
age have exterminated such beliefs. They even adapt themselves 
to the new conditions, as in the case of the lady living within the 
shadow of the walls of Harvard University, who maintains that car- 
bons from arc lamps are a sure preventive of neuralgia ! 

I am aware that the study of these beliefs sheds light upon the 
history of the mental development of the race, and is of the highest 
value in certain theoretic considerations, but I involuntarily think 
of folk-lore as a study that will influence practically the life of him 
who engages in it. He learns that much that he has accepted from 
childhood without thought as truth is mere superstition and error. 
Not until he has had his attention called to the existence of these 
survivals does he realize their abundance, or the part they play in 
the daily lives of those around him. They are by no means confined 
to the servants’ quarters ; they are also in his own family, to what- 
ever class or country he may belong. The nature and the preva- 
lence of error are literally brought home to him. We all admire 
truth and natural law —in the abstract — and seek the widest pos- 
sible knowledge of them by means of a most admirable educational 
system. And yet the graduate seldom possesses the power of apply- 
ing theoretical knowledge to his own individual life. This is not an 
argument for what is termed “a practical education,” but an expla- 
nation of a condition which I believe can be greatly improved by 
thorough training in anthropology. 

By the comparison of customs and beliefs it was discovered sev- 
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eral years ago that striking similarities exist whenever like environ- 
mental conditions prevail. It was the discovery of this principle of 
unity that led anthropologists to seek among the savages and bar- 
barians of to-day an explanation of survivals in the Caucasian group. 
Hundreds of examples of these “‘ Ethnographic Parallels” have been 
observed. One will serve our purpose here. In savagery the func- 
tions of priest and physician are combined in the medicine-man. 
He fits himself for his profession by a rigorous training, and has the 
utmost faith in his own power to enlist the sympathy of the benefi- 
cent gods and to expel the evil ones. Disease he banishes with a 
formula of magic words, or with ceremonies that are oftentimes 
elaborate. Upon analysis it is found that the success of the shaman 
depends upon two elements, the credulity of man, and the power of 
the sub-conscious mind The parallel is observed in the medicine- 
men of that modern cult which numbers hundreds of thousands of 
otherwise intelligent Americans. Their healers proceed by methods 
no more rational than those of the aborigines, and in some respects 
similar to them. Their success depends upon the same two factors. 
The red shaman calls the headache an evil demon and proceeds to 
suck it through a tube. The white shaman terms it sin and dispels 
it by a “demonstration.” 

The student of folk-lore learns of the rise and fall of many an 
“occult” belief. As this phase of human experience is intangible 
and variable, those only who have been instructed concerning the 
characteristics of thought can profit by an accumulated knowledge. 

While anthropology may not be classed as a “bread and butter” 
study, it does equip the student who is to become a merchant, phy- 
sician, attorney, with a practical knowledge of the motives of his 
competitors and clients. He learns in youth the significance of the 
folk-saying, “ Human nature is the same the world over.” His 
interest in the science cannot terminate with the pass-mark of the 
final college examination, but must be coextensive with his interest 
in his kind. He will employ it in his vocation and enjoy it as an 
avocation. 

To the aspirant for honors in the diplomatic service, anthropology 
offers an admirable training. He learns the significance of the racial 
factor in national welfare; the measure and condition of progress ; 
the principles of ethnologic jurisprudence ; and, also, the character- 
istics of the particular people among whom his duties lead him. 

For the legislator, anthropology must become a necessary prepa- 
ration. America has problems whose solution calls for the widest 
knowledge of races and cultures. Such knowledge, free from politi- 
cal bias and hereditary prejudice, can best be gained by the study 
of the Science of Man. The list of these problems is a formidable 
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one, including Philippine slavery, Mohammedan harems, Tagal insur- 
rections, Spanish-American complications, coolie labor, the negro 
problem, the Indian question, not to mention the demands for legis- 
lation that shall regulate the immigration of Poles, Russian Jews, 
Italians, Hungarians, and others. 

Anthropology prepares the law-maker and the jurist for the task 
of coping with crime. Criminal anthropology has explained the char- 
acter and causes of criminality and degeneracy, and led to revolu- 
tionary changes in the methods of crime prevention. While it is 
difficult to accept all the claims of the school of which Lombroso 
is the accomplished master, we must acknowledge our indebtedness 
to it for the reforms that it has directly or indirectly inaugurated. 

For the injurious effects of exclusive specialization, anthropology 
offers a corrective. It is particularly fatal to narrowness in the 
teacher, who oftentimes leads young people to specialize in his par- 
ticular field before they are aware of their own aptitudes and wishes, 
It forearms the teacher of inferior races, who usually ignores the 
traditional mental activities of those he would instruct. It induces 
a more considerate attitude in the missionary who calls the religion 
of his parishioners mere superstition, and speaks with contempt of 
their mode of thought, not appreciating the manner of its growth 
through uncounted centuries of struggle. 

These few representative examples but suggest the extent of the 
utility of the science in the affairs of men. In the training of youth 
anthropology furnishes a comprehensive outline of human know- 
ledge, showing the relations existing among its several branches, 
and giving the student a correct sense of the proportion between 
what he knows and what there is to know. Employing the scien- 
tific method, it teaches how to observe. College training in it is 
continued directly in subsequent experience with the world. The 
material is ever at hand. Dealing with the vital problems of all 
epochs, it inculcates breadth of mind and develops the reason. It 
induces consideration and awakens appreciation of other men and 
other races. It supplies an available touchstone of truth and error. 
Wherefore it is that a new and deeper meaning now abides in the 
words : — 

Know, then, thyself; presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


Frank Russell. 
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SKY-GOD PERSONATIONS IN HOPI WORSHIP. 


Ir has been shown in a previous article! that the Hopi Indians 
personate in their worship the spirit ancients of their clans, by 
masked men wearing totemic designs characteristic of those clans. 
They also represent them by graven images and figures with like 
symbolism. The spirits of the ancients, their personations by men, 
the festivals in which these personators appear, and their representa- 
tion by images and figures, are called Katcinas. The power which is 
personated objectively, or that which we call the spirit, is the magic 
potentiality ? conceived of as an anima or invisible aerial or breath 
body. The objective cultus of Katcinas is made up of representa- 
tions of these animas (breath bodies) of clan-ancients by masked 
men, by images, by pictures, and ceremonial dramas. 

In certain elaborate festivals these Indians also personate other 
beings besides clan-ancients, prominent among which may be men- 
tioned the Sky-god. It is the author’s purpose, in this article, to 
consider at length the objective symbolism and acts of this persona- 
tor in certain festivals. The distinction between the terms, Sky-god 
and Sun-god, is verbal, not real, for the sun is the shield or mask, a 
visible symbol of the magic power of the Sky-god conceived of as an 
anthropomorphic being. Both these names are used interchange- 
ably in the following pages. 

In a study of the different personations of gods in the drama of a 
primitive people it is oftentimes difficult to discover their identities, 
since they bear many attributal or descriptive names. These names 
differ widely, and this multiform nomenclature has introduced so 
much confusion that priests themselves have lost the knowledge of 
the gods to whom they were originally applied. Minor differences 
in the paraphernalia of the personator, resulting from additions or 
syncopations, have obscured the original objective symbolism, thus 
giving a new name and making it difficult to recognize the old. 


1 Four. Amer. Folk-Lore, April-June, 1901. 

2 Since this article was written, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt has suggested the Iroquois 
word Orenda as the name of this power. As almost every native language has a 
different word for it, the choice of the Iroquoian might seem arbitrary, and it may 
appear that the English designation “ magic power” is adequate. Mr. Hewitt 
has shown that the English term does not exactly convey the meaning of Orenda, 
nor does it mean what other Indians have in mind when they use the special word 
in their languages, as wakan and the like. We need a word which means some- 
thing for which there is no English term. Mr. Hewitt has defined more accurately 
than his contemporaries that something for which ethnologists need a word, and 
suggests a term, which is euphonious, brief, and easily pronounced. No word 
has a better claim for universal adoption. 
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Nomenclature in mythology is in a state of continual flux, the gods 
being regarded in a different light and given new names as man pro- 
gresses in culture, or as clans with somewhat different ideas of their 
nature are brought into close contact with each other. Native 
names thus often lead one astray who attempts to discover by this 
means the original nature of the gods to which they are applied. 
In this article the author uses similarity of symbols as a means of 
identification, a method believed to be reliable when names are insuf- 
ficient. For example, there are two personifications, called respec- 
tively “ Ancient Being”! and “ Great-Above-One,”? which would 
appear to designate different gods, but when one examines the sym- 
bolic paraphernalia of both the similarity in their symbols is so close 
that they may logically be considered the same and the minor dif- 
ferences in symbols may be regarded as secondary growths. By 
making use of the method of morphological similarities in symbol- 
ism,? we thus can detect the Sky-god under several aliases. 

In order to obtain a clear idea of the nature of Sky-god persona- 
tions among the Hopi let us first describe those of the so-called 
Katcina clan, to be followed by a consideration of the modifications 
which appear among other clans. 

The two most important festivals of this clan at Walpi celebrate 
the advent and exit of personations of its clan-ancients. In one, the 
arrival, and in the other, their departure, are represented by men 
who personate these beings. They are supposed to enter the pueblo 
in February, an event dramatized in the festival called Powamd ; to 
leave the pueblo, or go home, in July, and the representation of that 
event is called the Niman. In the intervening months the clan 
ancients are supposed to remain in the village or its neighborhood, 
publicly appearing from time to time in the pueblo in masked dances 
lasting a single day. 

While these dramatizations of advent and departure are festivals 
of one clan, the actors are not restricted to this clan. Several others 
combine with it and personate their ancients, so that it has come 
about that while in the main these two great festivals are controlled 
by one clan, whose chief is chief of the festivals, fragments of drama- 
tizations by other clans survive in them, and personations of many 
clan ancients unconnected with the leading clan likewise appear. 
With all these additions, however, the main events are distinctly 
those of one clan or group of clans. 

When the advent and departure of the ancients are dramatized a 


1 Wiiwiiyomo. ? Wupamow. 

* The author recognizes no psychological line of demarcation between symbols 
and personations so far as intention goes, although the latter term may be limited 
to living actors. 
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being is personated who leads them into the pueblo, and another 
who conducts them from it to their home, the underworld. The 
former leader represents the Sky-god as a Sun-god; the latter the 
same god, ruler of the realm of the dead, and god of germs. 


DRAMATIZATION OF THE RETURN OF SUN-GOD IN POWAMO. 


The Sun-god of the Katcina clans, the advent of whom is cele- 
brated at the Powamda festival, is generally called Ahiila, the return- 
ing one, although sometimes called the “ Old-Man-Sun.” 

The author witnessed the public dramatization of the return of 
this god on the morning of February 3d, the opening day of the 
festival, at Walpi, in 1900. As this dramatization is a type of other 
presentations a somewhat detailed description of his dress and sym- 
bolism, with an account of the acts performed, is appended. Like 
most dramatizations the ceremony has two parts, a secret! and a 
public exhibition. 

The accompanying plate represents this personator descending 
the stone steps of the second story of a Walpi house, as recorded in 
the following pages. The figure is a striking one, the reproduction 
of which would have gained much were the colors represented, but 
the photographs, which have been carefully and artistically copied 
by Mrs. Gill, show the most striking features of the symbols on the 
mask and headdress. The man wears a mask which has a circular 
or disk form, with periphery bounded by a plaited corn-husk in which 
are inserted eagle-wing feathers, and a fringe of red horsehair repre- 
senting sun’s rays. The upper part of the face is divided into two 
quadrants, one of which is yellow; the other green, both decorated 
with black crosses. The middle is occupied by a triangular figure, 
and the chin, here hidden by a foxskin, tied about the neck, is black 
in color. A curved beak? projects from one angle of the triangular 
symbol in the middle of the face. 

The clothing consists of two white cotton ceremonial kilts, one 
tied over the shoulder, and the other around the loins. The leggings 
are made of an open mesh cloth with a fringe of shell tinklers tied 
down the side. In his right hand this figure carries a staff, to one 
end of which two feathers are tied, while midway in its length are 
attached a small crook, feathers, and an ear of corn. Among many 
objects carried in the left hand may be mentioned sprouts of beans,® 
a slat of wood, a bag of sacred meal, and stringed feathers ; the uses 


1 A performance before the initiated in a secret room or kiva. 

2 From the base of this curved beak hang pendants reminding one of turkey 
wattles. 

* These bean sprouts have been germinated in the superheated kiva for use in 
this festival. 
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of these will be referred to in an account of the acts of this person- 
age. The most characteristic symbolism, as is always the case, is 
shown on the face-shield or mask, which resembles somewhat that 
of the conventional Hopi Sun-disk. 


ACTIONS OF THE MAN PERSONATING THE SUN-GOD. 


A man who personated the Sun-god donned this characteristic 
mask and dressed near the sun shrine at Walla, northeast of the 
pueblos, and after certain preliminaries at this shrine, led by the 
Katcina chief, proceeded up the trail to the pueblos, first Hano, 
from which he proceeded to Sichomovi and Walpi, visiting the kivas 
and houses of all the principal chiefs in these three villages. The 
acts at each house are substantially identical, so that one description 
may serve for all, but before giving this account the author has 
inserted a list of houses visited. 


HANOKI. 
Clan. Owner. 
1. Tewa-kiva. 
2. Kolon, Corn. Nampio. 
3. Ke, Bear. Pobi. 
4. Sa, Tobacco. Anoti. 
5. Kisombi-kiva. 
6. Okuwafi, Rain-cloud. 
7. Tafi, Sun. Kalakwai.! 
SICHOMOVI. 
Clan. Owner. 
1. Afiwuci’s kiva. 
2. Tcoshofiiwi kiva. 
3. Honani, Badger. 
4. Honani, Badger. Kelewiiqti. 
5. Ala, Horn. Tuwa. 
WaALp!l.? 
Clan. Owner. Tiponi. 
Kokop, Firewood. Koitnaia. Eototo. 
Patki, Rain-cloud. Koitsanunsi. 
Kokop, Firewood. Saha. Masaut,  Tiponi. 
Lefiya, Flute. Sakbensi. Lefiya, ad 
Patki, Rain-cloud. Vensi. Lakone, as 
Tawa, “ 
Soyalufia, . 
Asa, Flower. Wukomana. Wiiwiitcim, “ 
Tataukyami, “ 
Kokop, Firewood. Nakwaihofiima. Owakiil, “ 


1 This house was formerly Kalacai’s, at whose death the Tafi, or Sun-clan, 
became extinct. 

? Also the five Walpi kivas. As each chief owns a badge (¢ifonz), the name of 
this badge is also given. 
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Clan. Owner. Tiponi. 
Tciia, Snake. Caliko. Tciia, Tiponi. 
Tciib, “ 
Tcak, “ 
Marau, « 
Patki, Rain-cloud. Koitsnumsi. Lakone, “ 
Honau, Bear. Hofisi. Aaltu, “ 
Ala, Horn. Pontima. Kiiyi, “ 
Kivahu (Pakab). Nufici. Kalektaka, ~“ 
Owakiil, “s 
Katcina, Katcina, Komaletsi. Katcina, «“ 
Asa, Flower. Tuwasmi. Aaltd, “ 
Patki, Rain-cloud. Naciainima. Lakone, “ 
Pakab, Reed. Pofiyaniumka. Sumaikoli, “ 
Patki, Rain-cloud. Nempka. Lakone, * 


As the personator of the Sun-god walked through the pueblos he 
imitated the gait and general manner of an old man, using a staff 
for support as he proceeded from one room to another, and per- 
formed the following rites at each kiva. Having approached the 
hatchway of one of these rooms he leaned down, and drew a vertical 
mark with sacred-meal on the inside of the entrance, opposite the 
ladder. Turning to the east he made solemn inclinations of his body, 
bending backward and bowing forward, uttering at the same time a 
low, falsetto growl. He then turned to the kiva entrance and made 
similar obeisances, calling in the same voice ; two or three of the 
principal men responded by coming up the kiva ladder, each bearing 
a handful of prayer-meal, and a feather-string which he placed in the 
hand of the Sun-god, at the same time saying a low, inaudible prayer. 

At the houses of the chiefs the personator performed similar acts 
having the same import. Advancing to the doorway, he rubbed a 
handful of meal on the house wall, at the left of the doorway, mak- 
ing a vertical mark about the height of his chest. He then turned 
to face the rising sun, and made six silent inclinations of his body, 
uttering the falsetto calls, holding his staff before him at arm’s length, 
as shown wu the plate. Turning again to the doorway he bowed his 
body four times, and made the same calls. 

The chief man or woman emerged from the house and placed in 
the hand of the personator a handful of prayer-meal and stringed- 
feather, saying at the same time a low prayer. In return for which 
the Sun-god handed him a few bean sprouts. 

All the prayer offerings which the Sun-god had received in this 
circuit of the towns were later deposited in a sun-shrine, and the 
personator returned to the kiva, where he disrobed ; the mask was 
carried to the house of the Katcina chief in whose custody it is kept, 
and to whom it is said to belong. 

The above actions admit of the following explanations : The per- 
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sonator of the Sun-god enters the pueblos from the east at or near 
sunrise, receiving at each house the prayers! of the inmates sym- 
bolized by the meal which each chief places in his hand, receiving in 
return sprouted beans symbolically representing the gifts for which 
they pray. The inclinations and obeisances with the accompanying 
calls may be theoretically interpreted as signs to his beneficent fol- 
lowers, the clan-ancients, and the bows to the doorways, gestures 
indicating the houses that he wishes them to enter, bringing bless- 
ing. The whole performance is a “prayer by signatures,” or a panto- 
mimic representation in which the desires of the Hopi are expressed 
by symbols and symbolic actions. The priests ask the Sky-god to 
aid them, and he answers in a symbolic way for himself and his fol- 
lowers, the ancients of clans. 

The representation of the departure of the clan-ancients is not 
less dramatic than that of their advent ; in it they are conducted or 
led away by a personage with symbols which are characteristic of 
another god. 


~ 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE CLAN-ANCIENTS. 


The representation of the departure of the clan-ancients, as stated 
above, occurs in July. Their leader is called Eototo, the germ god, 
who is ruler of the underworld, back to which habitation he leads 
the personators of the dead. On his head Eototo wears a closely fit- 
ting cloth bag, without decoration, but with simple openings pierced 
for eyes and mouth. The gorgeous headdress of the Sun-god is 
absent ; in its place he wears a sprig of green tied to the top of this 
bag. He carries a planting-stick, a symbol of growth, and wears 
leggings not unlike those of the Sun-god. 

The representation of the departure of the clan-ancients occurred at 
sunrise on the morning following the last day of a nine days’ festival, 
and was performed by four men, three of whom were masked to 
represent clan-ancients, and one to personate their leader, Eototo. 

The performance of these actors, just before leaving the pueblo, 
was as follows. Each stood at one of the four sides of the kiva 
entrance, where symbols of rain-clouds had previously been drawn 


! Prayer-meal in Hopi worship has imparted to it by the worshipper’s breath his 
magic power, thus conveying the wish or desire to the god addressed. Spittle 
has also a like magic power derived from the man from whom it comes. Hence a 
rain of spittle from assembled spectators when the personators of the Snake-clan 
ancients leave the pueblo bearing prayers for rain. In that way magic power is 
exerted to influence the personation. As breath, spittle, or tobacco smoke con- 
veys magic power from the man, so anything taken into his mouth increases his 
own power of ma, ¢, hence crystals of quartz or other stones used in preparation 


of medicine are often sucked at the close of the rite by the priests to obtain this — 


magic power. 
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with meal on the ground, which the masked men faced, looking down 
the hatchway. 

A man stood on a ladder so that the top of his head protruded 
out of the entrance into the chamber below, and from this position 
threw pinches of meal outside, making several attempts to strike 
with it the garments of Eototo, who, when he saw the meal, laid on 
the symbol of the rain-cloud before him a black stick and a small 
annulet made of leaves. 

These were so placed as to be beyond the reach of the man within 
the room, who again threw pinches of meal at Eototo. In response, 
the latter raised the two objects and moved them nearer the entrance. 
Again prayer-meal was thrown out of the room at the god, who again 
raised the two objects,! and advanced them within reach of the man 
who carried them into the room below. 

The chief in the kiva cast meal at the three other masked men 
representing clan-ancients, and received from them similar black 
sticks and annulets, after which all marched around the hatchway 
of the kiva, returning to their former position. , 

The chief then cast meal at Eototo and his three companions, 
this time praying for rain, and they in turn poured water into a bowl 
held at the four sides of the kiva entrance. This prayer was fol- 
lowed by others for food, in response to which small imitation cakes 
were thrown into the room. 

These performances are interpreted as follows: They represent 
prayers and answers to the same by signatures. The meal carries the 
wish of the priest, the sticks and annulets symbolize growth of crops; 
the water poured into the bowl typifies falling rain; and the minia- 
ture cakes, food. 

The final act in the departure of the clan-ancients and their leader 
was as follows: The chief having emerged from the room, led the 
procession from the plaza to their symbolic home, a shrine to the 
west of the town, all the spectators casting meal (praying) towards 
the masked men as they passed out of the town. They went down 
the west trail, because the entrance to the underworld, the home 
of the beings personated, is situated in the west where the sun 
sets.2, The masked men, having deposited their prayer emblems in 
this shrine, disrobed, for they then ceased to personate the gods, as 


! These symbols, the black stick and the annulet, represent the sexes, male and 
female. Similar black sticks are placed on the pictures of zigzag form represent- 
ing the male lightning, and small annulets on those representing the female in the i 
sand mosaic of the snake-dance at Walpi. Flute-girls carry similar annulets, and 
the Flute-boy objects representing the black sticks, which they throw on the rain- 
cloud pictures as they march in procession from the sacred spring to the pueblos. 

2 For details in this dramatization, see Jour. Ethn. and Arch., vol. ii. 
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the dramatization had ended. We are especially concerned with the 
identity of Eototo. What god does he represent? 

The conductor of the clan-ancients from the pueblo, in this annual 
celebration of their departure, has symbolic resemblances to a being 
called Masaud, who is often personated as the ruler of the realm of 
the dead and god of fire; but Masaud, like Eototo, sometimes plays 
the réle of Germ-god, as described in the pages which immediately 
follow. 


MASAUO, A GERM-GOD.! 


Many personations of Masaud have been witnessed by the author, 
but in most of these he is represented as a god of death or fire. A 
ceremony in which he appears in the réle of a planting-god was wit- 
nessed on one of the nights of the great Powama festival, in the 
month of February, 1900. He is at all times much feared and rever- 
enced, and on the night in which he was personated there was a 
profound hush in all the pueblos on the East Mesa. Few men and 
no women or children at that time ventured out of doors, and all 
said that it was an occasion of great solemnity to them when this 
god was personated in their kivas, an event not celebrated every 
year. On the night of this performance, the author groped his way 
through the darkened pueblo to the Tcivato-kiva, where he found the 
leading men of the pueblos seated in a circle about the fireplace, and 
was strongly urged by them to smoke. On many occasions he has 
been invited to join the circle of smokers at the beginning of a cere- 
mony, but on this eventful evening the invitation was urgent ; he was 
almost commanded to do so, and it was distinctly stated that every 
one who is a witness of the personation of the “old god”? must not 
omit the preliminary formal smoke. 

Seated with the chiefs around the fireplace, it was noted that 
many other men besides the chiefs were in the room busily occupied 
in decorating their bodies, painting their cheeks with daubs of white 
kaolin, and tying yucca fibre on their legs. These men later person- 
ated the so-called Maswik Katcinas, a kind of escort accompanying 
Masaud from place to place. Although they wore no distinctive 
masks or other paraphernalia, they were said to represent both male 
and female Katcinas. They constituted a chorus, performing dances 
and singing excellent songs, which reminded the author of those 
sung in the Snake ceremonies at Walpi. When these men were 
ready they stood in line on three sides of the kiva, singing and 


1 Masauii and Eototo are different clan names of the same god. This cere- 
mony is described to show the former as a Germ-god. 

2 The term “old god” is significant. He is in fact the oldest god, the father 
of lesser gods and men. 
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dancing, as Moume came down the ladder bringing the mask of 
Massaud, which with reverence he laid back of the fireplace within 
the circle of the chiefs. In general appearance this object resembled 
a large human skull, but on nearer inspection it was found to be a 
hollow gourd rudely painted, punctured with round holes for eyes 
and mouth. The edge of the orifice, through which the head was 
inserted, was notched, and the gourd had been broken and repaired 
in several places. It had no decorations or appendages, but its sur- 
face was daubed with black paint. 

When it had been put on the floor before the fireplace the chiefs 
solemnly smoked, reverentially taking it in their hands in turn, and 
puffing great clouds of smoke over it. They also prayed very fer- 
vently, in sequence, addressing their prayers in all instances directly 
to the object. In the same bundle with the mask, Moume brought 
also two basket plaques, two planting-sticks, and two old blankets, 
all of which he laid on the floor in front of the fireplace. 

These objects having been deposited on the floor and the fervent 
prayers to the mask having ceased, Sakwistiwa proceeded to paint 
the latter by squirting upon it from his mouth a pigment made of 
ground black shale mixed with spittle, sprinkling also upon it a little 
glistening iron oxide. No other color and no feathers were added 
to this archaic object ; but while it was being painted all sang a fine 
solemn song. Each of the Maswik Katcinas then laid a feathered 
string in one of the basket trays on the floor near the gourd, as his 
personal prayer for benefits desired, and then all filed out of the 
room. At their departure the man who was to personate Masaud put 
the gourd on his head, and prepared for the rites which occur in the 
other kivas. The subsequent events took place in the Mofi-kiva, and 
were repeated in all the secret rooms in Walpi on the same night. 
Pautiwa, chief of the warrior society, personated Masaud, and was 
assisted in preparation by Sakwistiwa, who tied a yucca fibre garter 
on his legs, and adjusted the gourd to his head. In a few moments 
he was ready to join the escort which had preceded him. On leav- 
ing the room, where he had witnessed the events mentioned, the 
author went to the Mofi-kiva, and found the chorus huddled around 
the entrance wrapped in their blankets, for it was bitter cold, wait- 
ing for the coming of Masaud. Many people had gathered in the 
chamber below to witness the advent of the god; all the spectators 
sitting on the raised floor of the room, north and east of the ladder, 
but the chiefs squatted by the fireplace, in which sputtered a flicker- 
ing flame of greasewood. 

Soon after the author descended into the room the chorus began 
to file down the ladder and arrange themselves in line on the three 
sides of the kiva As each of these personages entered, Naka, the 
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Katcina chief, dropped on his left shoulder a pinch of meal, symbol 
of a prayer. The last man of the line asked, as he stepped from 
the rung of the ladder upon the floor, if they were welcome, and all 
present responded that they were. It was observed that they bore 
many cow-bells, which they immediately began to rattle, at the same 
time dancing a solemn step. In the midst of this dance the per- 
sonator of Masaui came down the ladder, as one would stairs, not 
as ordinarily, facing the ladder, and without a word slipped behind 
the row of dancers passing to the back of the room, ultimately mak- 
ing his way between two of the chorus to the space near the fire- 
place. He was followed by an unmasked man who had black marks 
painted on his cheeks, and carried a planting-stick in his hand. This 
man sat by the side of Masaud and imitated his actions, but his true 
function seemed to be to guide his comrade in the dark from one 
place to another. 

Masauf facing the fireplace assumed the posture of a man plant- 
ing. He held a planting-dibble and a basket-tray in his hands, while 
over his shoulders was thrown an old blanket. Yucca fibre garters 
were tied on his legs, and he was barefoot. The most striking 
object in his appearance was the old glistening gourd, painted black. 
Nothing was said by any one as the two personators took their posi- 
tion, but continued the song and dance, which began before they 
came. Finally they ceased and the chorus filed out, each saying, 
“ good-night” as he left the room, but the last of their number, who 
carried a bundle on his back, announced that at planting a few 
months hence there would be a more extended dramatization of the 
god at a place called Maski, the home of Masaud, near the trail to 
the Middle Mesa. This ceremony, thus formally announced, was 
later performed, but the author was unable to witness it on account 
of his absence from the pueblo. 

After the departure of the chorus, the two figures remained seated, 
and all the men, preceded by their chiefs, pressed forward with their 
feather emblems, each in turn saying his prayer to the masked being, 
and depositing his feather in the basket plaque. MasauQ made no 
response to these appeals, which were in a low voice, inaudible to 
any but the god, and soon went out, followed by his companion. 
Meanwhile the chorus, who has preceded him, awaited his arrival, 
huddled on the hatch of the adjacent kiva, and subsequently the 
same ceremony was repeated that night in all the sacred rooms of 
Walpi, but not in Sitcomovi and Hano. The closing exercises, or 
those in the last room, took place about midnight. 

In the ceremony described above we have a personation of a being 
not in the réle of a god of fire or ruler of the underworld, home of the 
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dead, but of a Germ-god, the same as Eototo,! who in the departure 
festival leads the ancients to their home, the realm of the dead. 

From what has been written it is evident that there is yearly per- 
formed in one Hopi pueblo, and probably in four others, two festi- 
vals, or elaborate dramatizations of the arrival and departure of the 
gods. In the personnel of each there is a masked man their leader, 
known in the advent drama as the Sun-god ; in the exit, the Germ- 
god. The shape of the mask of the former, its radiating feathers 
and horsehair, represents the sun’s disk; the head-covering of the 
latter, a simple bag or gourd without ornament, a fitting symbol of 
the underworld. In their objective symbolism these two persona- 
tions have little in common, and yet theoretically there is good evi- 
dence to regard them as variants of the same being, the magic power 
of the sky, the genitor of men, animals, and plants ; one designated 
by the mask of the sun; the other, the ruler of the underworld, home 
of the ancients, the old Fire-god or Germ-god, male parent of all 
beings.” 

In the preceding pages the author has given what he supposes to 
be the best preserved dramatizations of the advent of the Sky-god 
as the Sun-god, and his exit as the Germ-god, performed in February 
and July. He believes that they are typical, and show the scheme 
of clan festivals, which were once duplicated by several clans. At 
present, however, most clans have ceased to observe their festivals 
in extenso, having curtailed them, and in this reduction lost all save 
the personation and totemic symbols of their ancients and their Sky- 
god. They still personate their Sky-god, but as a subordinate being, 
which still preserves enough symbolism to betray its celestial origin. 

While there is no other group of clans on the East Mesa which 
preserve the drama of the advent and departure of the Sky-god in as 
unmodified a form as the Katcina clan and its relatives, there are 
others in which enough of the dramatic element exists to show that 
the same general plan was followed in them. One of these occurs 
in Sichomovi, a small pueblo of the East Mesa. The dramatization 
of the advent of the clan-ancients conducted by a Sun or Sky-god, 
called Pautiwa, takes in that pueblo in January, and is called the 
Pamiiti. 


1 The mask of Eototo is cloth, that of Masaufi, gourd ; the material is different, 
but the symbolism identical. 

2 The fact that the Hopi regard these two as the same father of all shows their 
identity. The god of Christianity they call Cotokinufiwd, the idol of which is a 
bird-serpent personation. Those somewhat familiar with the teachings of the 
missionaries call the Cotokinufi prayer-stick, a “ Jesus paho.” 
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PAMUTI. 

The pueblo, Sichomovi, is mainly inhabited by clans of Tiwa? and 
Tanoan extraction, which, however, have long since lost their lan- 
guages. The predominating clan is called the Asa, which is repre- 
sented by kindred at Zufii. The Zufi kinship of this clan dates to 
a time when in its migration it lived for many years at that pueblo. 
So that even now the Zufiis sometimes speak of Sichomovi as a 
“Zufii pueblo among the Mokis,” on account of the kinship of Asa 
clans in the two pueblos. 

The festival of the Pamiiti is a Sichomovi dramatization of the 
return of clan-ancients, most of which bear Zufii names, controlled 
by the Asa clan. In it there appears a personation of the Sky-god 
whose acts resemble those of the Sun personation already described. 
While the author reserves a complete description of the Pamiiti to 
another article, he here considers the personation of the Sun-god 
Pautiwa, which particularly concerns the reader of this article. 

In this festival all the participants march into the pueblo in solemn 
procession from a distant house in the plain, led by this personator 
of the Sun-god, who, a few days previous to this celebration, had 
visited all the kivas and houses of the foremost clans, but in a much 
less formal way than Ahiila, as already described. 

Passing from the representation by personations of the advent of 
totemic ancients of Asa and other clans, we come to a consideration 
of such clans as no longer celebrate, -2# extenso, festivals of advent 
and departure of their ancients, although still retaining knowledge 
of the symbols which characterize their ancients, and, in several in- 
stances, their Sun or Sky-god. The festival of such clans, formerly 
as extensive and elaborate as those above mentioned, has been worn 
down to a simple dance in which their ancients are represented, but 
the personator of their Sun-god has become one of many subordi- 
nate masked persons in festivals not their own, like Powamd, and 
Pamiiti. The names of these personations have been changed, their 
identity is practically lost, but their symbolism is not changed, and 
its design enables us to determine with fair certainty whom they 
represent, even if name and action give no clue to their identity. 


! One of the most reliable men of the Asa clan told the author that his clan 
once lived at Payiipki. If this information be correct the Asa were Tiwan, for the 
Payiipki people returned to the Rio Grande and were settled at Sandia, a Tiwan 
pueblo. In Menchero’s map (1747) the Hopi Payiipki, on the Middle Mesa, is 
figured and marked as “ Mesa de los Tiguas,” thus supporting the discovery made 
by the author several years ago that Payiipki ruin was peopled by people of a Rio 
Grande stock, and was not abandoned until after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Menchero’s map shows that the ruin was inhabited by Tiwa people, not 
by Tewa. 
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Superficially they are simply masked men; in reality they are per- 
sonations of Sun-gods of clans which have died out or lost promi- 
nence. 


SUN-GOD PERSONATIONS WHICH ARE SIMPLY MASKED DANCERS. 


We have seen in the preceding descriptions how Ahiila, Sun-god 
of the Katcina and Pautiwa, Sun-god of the Asa clan, are person- 
ated as leaders in certain representations of the advent of the gods, ; 
and we come to consider masked men who play a subordinate réle, 
but whose symbolism indicates that they once represented Sun- 
gods. Among these may be mentioned Wiiwiiyomo and Wupamow, 
whose identity, betrayed by their symbolic likeness to Sun-gods, is 
brought out in the accompanying figures. 





WUWUYOMO, A SUN-GOD. 


The Honani clan at Sichomovi own four masks called Wiiwiiyomo, 
which from comparative reasons the author concludes are Sun. 
masks. Personations in which they are worn have not been seen by 
him, but so close is their symbolism to that of Ahiila that, notwith. | 
standing their name is different, their identity is beyond question. 
Some differences between them, as, for instance, in the position! of 
the beak, cannot be regarded as more than clan variation. 


WUPAMOW, A SUN-GOD. 


In the same way if we compare the mask of the personation called 
Wupamow (Great-Above-One) with those already described, we 
detect a morphological similarity in the designs on the face, the 
feathers about the disk, and the peripheral red horsehair. Wupa- 
mow is regarded as a Sun-god of an unknown clan, or a traditional 
being yearly personated, the identification of which, by its name, is 
no longer possible. At one time or in some other pueblo it no 
doubt played quite as important a réle in the ceremony of the return 
; of the ancients of the clan to which it belonged, as the Sun-god per- 
sonation of the Katcina clan, but it no longer occupies this position. 
A reverence amounting to worship still clings to these masks, and 
they betray their identity to other masks in the similarity of their 
objective symbols. 








THE SKY-GOD REPRESENTED AS A BIRD-MAN. 


It is customary for primitive men to represent their gods with 
objective symbols of mythic animal and human affinities. For obvi- 
ous reasons the bird is naturally chosen as the characteristic animal 
of the sky. And when, therefore, in primitive drama, the Sky-god 
1 The beak curves upward instead of downward. 
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is personated, he naturally takes a bird form, so that the more real- 
istically the drama reflects the zodmorphic conception the more 
avian the symbolism of the personator. 

There is little, however, in the objective symbolic personations of 
the Sky-god thus far described to suggest any bird, real or imagi- 
nary. Tobe sure we find the radiating crest of eagle feathers about 
the head of Ahiila and the curved beak suggesting the eagle, turkey, 
or hawk, but the general appearance of this personator or its equiva- 
lents can hardly be called bird-like. There remain to be considered 
representations of the Sky-god, and in those clans where the resem- 
blances are more striking or in which the apparel actions of the per- 
sonator leave no doubt that he imitates a bird. Some of these are 
related to those already described, but others are only remotely con- 
nected with the same, and the festivals in which they occur are 
widely different from those already considered. 

The prominent personages in the festival called Shalako presents 
an interesting transitional form of Sun-god personation between 
those already described where the avian character is not apparent, 
and those which follow when there can be no doubt that the per- 
sonator represents a bird. 


THE SHALAKO, A REPRESENTATION OF SUN-GODS. 


This celebrated Zufii festival! is performed on occasions at Sicho- 
movi, and from similarities to Hopi festivals the author supposes it 
to be a dramatic representation of the return of the Sun-god, accom- 
panied by Eototo, the Germ-god, and followed by their children, the 
Koyimshe, called grandfathers or clowns. The festival at Sichomovi 
is derivative, and hence abbreviated, as compared with the elaborate 
performance at Zufii, so that it may be necessary to modify the 
interpretation here given when more is known of the Cibolan per- 
formance ; the suggestion here offered being the result of studies of 
the Sichomovi variant, the main events of which were published by 
the author in a Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 
1897. 

Briefly stated the scheme of the Sichomovi Shalako drama is as 
follows : Four men representing giants, elaborately dressed, bearing 
on poles artificial heads with bird symbolism, accompanied by a per- 
sonation of Eototo and followed by many Koyimshi, or masked 
clowns, march to the mesa top along the Zufii trail. They represent 
the Sun and Germ gods, with their children, returning to the pueb- 
los. 

They enter the houses of the chiefs, where they receive prayers, in 


' The giant personators, as wellas the festival itself, is called by the same name, 
Shalako. 
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reply to which they hang symbolic objects on the rafters, typifying 
answers to those prayers. In these public ceremonies of the Si- 
chomovi Shalako, the Earth-Mother, Hahaiwiiqti, also takes part, but 
the meaning of her acts has not been interpreted. In this festival 
all other performances harmonize with the interpretation suggested, 
that the four giants represent the Sun-gods of the four solstitial 
directions, called by the Hopi their cardinal points." 


WINTER SOLSTICE DRAMATIZATION OF THE ADVENT AND DEPARTURE 
OF THE SUN-GOD. 


From the type of dramatization and sun personation adopted in 
the Katcina cultus let us pass to another somewhat different but 
essentially the same, that of the Rain Cloud and those related clans 
which came to Tusayan from the south. A similar dramatic repre- 
sentation of the return and departure of the Sky-god or Sun-god 
occurs here as in the Katcina festivals. 

Among these southern clans this being is symbolized by a Bird- 
Snake personation, who is represented in the kiva at the Winter 
Solstice ceremony at Walpi. In this drama he appears as a man 
“made up” to imitate a bird, and the actions he performs symbolizes 
a bird. The author has elsewhere described in detail the main points 
of this dramatization of the return of the Bird-Man of the Rain Cloud 
clans at Walpi and Oraibi, and it is not necessary to repeat that 
description except to offer the interpretation that the proceedings in 
which the Bird-Man takes the prominent part are simply dramatiza- 
tions of the Return of the Sky-God, combined with a pantomimic 
prayer to this being and responses by signatures. 

In more elaborated dramatizations in which the Sky-god of kin- 
dred southern clans represent the epiphany of their celestial father 
we find the Sky-god personated as at Oraibi, by a man wearing a 
star * on his head and bearing the sun disk in his hand. The star or 
cross on the head of this personation is a Sky-god symbol which 
sometimes hangs before altars to represent the same god here per- 
sonated by a man. 

In the public dramatization of the advent and possibly the depar- 
ture of the Sky-god of these clans we find a considerable variation as 
compared with that of the Katcina clans already described. 

In one variant a masked representation ® of the Sun or Sky-god 


1 The author connects the four world quarter worship and the above and below 
with the Sun and the clan-ancients, or their animal, plant, and other symbols. 

® See Dorsey and Voth’s account of the Soyalufia at Oraibi. The so-called 
Star-god described by them is a Sky-god. 

® Called Ahiilani or Soyal Katcina; the name Katcina is an intrusive one to 
the extent of a special designation of a supernatural being to one having no con- 
nection with the Katcina cultus. 
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with two maidens, cultus heroine and Earth-goddess, appear in the 
pueblo of Walpi at sunrise, and in answer to prayers present to the 
women, heads of all the clans, ears of seed-corn symbolizing abun- 
dant harvests. They do not visit the houses and there receive prayers 
from the chiefs, giving in return sprouts of beans, as does Ahiila in 
Powama, but the heads of households come to the personation of 
the Sky-god, and pray to him, receiving corn-ears in response. The 
proceedings in both instances have the same symbolic meaning, a 
sign prayer, and answers to the same. 


PERSONATION OF A SKY-GOD WIELDING LIGHTNING.! 


There is an instructive act in the great mystery-play of the Hopi, 
called the Paliiliikofiti, which gives an idea of the symbolism of an- 
other form of a Sun-god personation, as well as that of the lightning. 
In this act a masked man representing Shalako stands in the middle 
of the kiva before the spectators holding an effigy of the Plumed 
Snake which he causes to coil about his body and head and to dart 
into the air. The means by which the movement is effected is at 
first not apparent, but closer examination reveals a false arm hang- 
ing at the actor’s side in place of his real arm which is inserted in 
the body of the effigy imparting to it its deceptive movements. 

This act represents the Sky-god wielding the lightning; the former 
represented as Shalako, the latter as the Plumed Snake. 

In another episode of this remarkable mystery-play effigies of the 
Great Serpent are thrust through openings closed by disks with Sun 
symbols. These effigies are made to knock over a symbolic cornfield. 
The meaning of this drama is apparent. The serpent effigies repre- 
sent the lightning and the rains and winds which accompany it. 
They are made to emerge from the Sun symbols representing the 
Sky-god, whose servants they are or from whom their power comes. 
They knock over the hills of corn, representing how the floods and 
winds destroy the works of the farmer. The final part of this epi- 
sode is also dramatic and symbolic; a man personating the Earth- 
goddess Hahaiwiiqti, wife of the Sky-god, symbolically prays to the 
angry serpents, symbols of his power, — in other words, prays to the 
god to cease afflicting man and destroying the fields of the farmers 
by means of his agent the lightning. In both these acts the per- 
sonation of the lightning is controlled by the Sun or Sky-god ; the 
lightning, once regarded an attribute, has become a special persona- 
tion controlled by the Sky-god. 

Now this Great Serpent conception or personation of lightning 

1 “ A Theatrical Performance at Walpi,” Proc. Wash. Acad., ii. pp. 605-629. 


This mystery-play, consisting of many acts, is a most instructive example of primi- 
tive dramatization. 
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has powers which naturally grew up in the mind from analogical 
reasoning. Certain kinds of rain accompany the lightning; there- 
fore, reasons primitive man, one causes the other; the lightning 
causes rain,! or, put in another way, the Great Serpent brings the 
rain. Hence the Sky-god through his agent is a powerful rain-god, 
and symbols of the lightning in form of zigzag designs are constant 
on Hopi rain altars. 


IDOL OF THE SKY-GOD WITH LIGHTNING SYMBOLS. 


In the personations thus far mentioned the Sky-god is represented 
by men, but there are several instances when this being is symbolized 
by an idol or graven figure, which has avian and snake characteristics. 
One of the best of these is an idol on one of the Flute altars at 
Oraibi. 

This idol bears the name Cotokinufiwd, or Sky-heart, and is a 
rudely carved figure representing an anthropomorphic bird, with zig- 
zag lightning designs down the long, slender legs. The curved horn 
on the head suggests a bird, and the designs on the wings, rain-cloud 
symbols. Roughly speaking, we may call this a homologue of the 
Thunder-bird of northern tribes; the association of bird and great 
serpent designs suggests the primitive conception of the Sun-god, 
Quetzalcoatl, before it had become a cultus hero, 

In this connection reference should be made to the paraphernalia 
of a certain priesthood of the Hopi, which is said to have brought to 
Tusayan the cult of the Plumed Serpent. The author refers to the 
so-called Kwakwantd, who takes such a prominent part in the New- 
fire ceremonies at Walpi. These priests, when fully dressed, wear 
on their heads closely fitting caps with a horn like that of the idol 
mentioned, decorated with rain-cloud symbols. They wear on their 
backs a skin tablet representing the Sun-god, and carry in their 
hands small slats of wood, carved to imitate plumed serpents. They 
personate ancients of certain clans which came from the far south, 
and the above mentioned symbols, which they share with the bird- 
snake god, are totemic signs of their descent.” 


CONCLUSIONS. 


This fancied connection of sun and serpent no doubt began in 
symbolism, in which the zigzag paths of serpent and lightning played 


! The Hopi recognize many different forms of rain which they designate by 
different names. One of these forms is the torrential rain accompanying light- 
ning. 

2 Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the helmets worn by the Kwakwanti 
are called Cotokinufiwd, the same name as that of the idol. It is theoretically 
supposed that the Flute clans, like those from which the Kwakwantd spring origi- 
nally, came from the same geographical locality, northern Mexico and southern 
Arizona. 
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an important réle. The idea that the'l'shtning was symbolized by a 
great snake, and was at the same time a manifestation of power of 
the Sky-god suggested the intimate association of the two, and the 
compound became the Bird-serpent god that plays such a réle in the 
cultus of Old Mexico and Central America. The use of the bird as 
a symbol for the Sky-god, and the association of lightning with the 
serpent, naturally led to a combination of these two. The Sun and 
Great Serpent came to be regarded as intimately connected, as shown 
in the objective symbols used in the drama above referred to. The 
serpent represents the lightning, one attribute of the Sky-god, and 
the bird, another; combined we have the Bird-Serpent, the great 
Sky-god of those Hopi clans whose ancestors once lived in the “ far 
south.” 

Instances have been given, in the preceding pages, of a persona- 
tion, in a realistic way, of the Sky-god and Germ-god, and it has 
been shown how these personations participate in elaborate dramatic 
festivals, celebrating the arrival and departure of beings which are 
worshipped. Certain of these personations have bird and serpent 
symbols, or a combination of the two is chosen in some cases as the 
animals symbolic of the Sky-god. To the minds of the Hopia mythic 
bird symbolizes better than any other animal certain attributes of the 
magic of the sky, and the mythic plumed serpent represents the 
lightning, a great power of the Sky-god. When, therefore, they wish 
to personate the Sky-power by an animal symbol, they adopt a mythic 
being with avian and ophidian characteristics.! 

Precisely the same idea of personation and dramatization runs 
through the use of symbols of the Sun and Sky-god where mere 
pictures are employed, instead of realistic dramatizations by men 
or representations by idols. As every altar has one or more such 
designs upon it, it is not too much to conclude that sky worship is 
one of the most important elements in the Hopi ritual. 

In considering the crude conceptions of the Sky-god, as person- 
ated by the Hopi, the question arises, whether these personations 
have any other status than symbols in the minds of those who per- 
form or witness the dramatizations. If so, do the Hopi now believe 
that somewhere there is a Sky-god of the same general appearance 
and like bodily form, but with powers adequate to grant those things 
for which the Hopi pray? Such questions involve the more compre- 
hensive one, whether myth or ritual was the most ancient expression 
of the theological sentiment ? 

The author believes, and the question is largely one of belief, that 
myth and ritual arose and developed simultaneously; that in early 


1 They regard this mythic being as a worthy representation of the magic power 
of the sky. 
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stages the existence of one implied that of the other, but that ritual, 
which among primitive people is largely made up of personations of 
supernaturals and dramatizations of their acts, has furnished much 
of the material from which complicated mythologies have developed. 
Among many aboriginal peoples of America we find the idea of the 
epiphany of the Sky-god dramatized, and in this drama a man is 
dressed and decorated to personate this god. It occurred among 
several of the cultural races of Mexico and Central America where 
the advent was accompanied by many elaborate rites. The Mandans 
had a similar personator in their Sun-dance, and he is found in the 
ritual of the Natchez. Among the Incas there was an elaborate 
drama in which the personator of the sun was conspicuous. In all 
these instances, and others which might be mentioned, this person- 
ator leads the minor gods in a representation of their advent. 

The lesson taught by the objective symbolism of these persona- 
tions of the Sky-god is also instructive in a comparative way, for 
they reflect widespread ideal conception of the nature and form of 
this god. A composite picture of these various personations reveals 
a being of bird and human form, bearing lightning and rain designs 
or symbols of the same import. A similar conception of the nature 
of the Sky-god is widespread in American Indian mythologies, and 
among people in similar culture elsewhere. It can be traced histor- 
ically among classic nations, where it at present survives in fossil 
forms known to the folk-lorist. The author is tempted to regard it 
as universal among races in the environment of agricultural culture ; 
nature furnishes like impressions, to which the human mind makes 
the same response through identical objective symbols. 

F. Walter Fewkes. 
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THE BEAR-MAIDEN. 


AN OJIBWA FOLK-TALE FROM LAC COURTE OREILLE RESERVATION, 
WISCONSIN. 


THERE was an old man and woman who had three daughters, two 
older ones, and a younger one who wasa little bear. The father and 
mother got very old and could not work any longer, so the two older 
daughters started away to find work in order to support themselves. 
They did not want their little sister to go with them, so they left 
her at home. 

After a time they looked around, and saw the little Bear running 
to overtake them. They took her back home, and tied her to the 
door-posts of the wigwam, and again started away to find work; and 
again they heard something behind them, and saw the little Bear 
running toward them with the posts on her back. The sisters 
untied her from them and tied her to a large pine-tree. Then they 
continued on their journey. They heard a noise behind them once 
more, and turned around to find their younger sister, the little 
Bear, running to them with the pine-tree on her back. They did 
not want her to go with them, so they untied her from the pine-tree 
and fastened her to a huge rock, and continued on in search of work. 

Soon they came to a wide river which they could not get across. 
As they sat there on the shore wondering how they could cross 
the river, they heard a noise coming toward them. They looked up 
and saw their younger sister running to them with the huge rock on 
her back. They untied the rock, threw it into the middle of the 
river, laid a pine-tree on it, and walked across. This time the little 
Bear went with them. 

After a short journey they came to a wigwam where an old woman 
lived with her two daughters. This old woman asked them where 
they were going. They told her that their parents were old, and 
that they were seeking work in order to support themselves. She 
invited them in, gave them all supper, and after supper the two older 
sisters and the two daughters of the old woman went to sleep in the 
same bed. 

The old woman and the little Bear sat up, and the little Bear told 
many stories to the old woman. At last they both appeared to fall 
asleep. The little Bear pinched the old woman, and finding her 
asleep, went to the bed and changed the places of the four sleeping 
girls. She put the daughters of the old woman on the outside and 
her own sisters inthe middle. Then she lay down as though asleep. 
After a short time the old woman awoke and pinched the little Bear 
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to see whether she slept. She sharpened her knife and went to the 
bed and cut off the heads of the two girls at the outer edges of the 
bed. The old woman lay down and soon was sleeping. The little 
Bear awoke her sisters, and they all three crept away. 

In the morning when the old woman got up and found that she 
had killed her two daughters, she was very angry. She jumped 
up into the sky, and tore down the sun and hid it in her wigwam, so 
that the little Bear and her sisters would get lost in the dark. They 
passed on and on, and at last met a man carrying a light. He said 
he was searching for the sun. They passed on, and soon came to a 
large village where all of the men were going around with lights. 
Their chief was sick because the sun had vanished. 

He asked the little Bear whether she could bring back the sun. 
She said : “ Yes, give me two handsful of maple-sugar and your old- 
est son.” With the maple-sugar she went to the wigwam of the old 
woman, and, climbing up to the top, threw the sugar into a ket- 
tle of wild rice which the old woman was cooking. When the old 
woman tasted the rice she found it too sweet, so she went away to 
get some water to put in the kettle, and the little Bear jumped down, 
ran into the wigwam, grabbed up the hidden sun, and threw it into 
the sky. When the little Bear returned to the village, she gave the 
oldest son of the chief to her oldest sister for a husband. 

The old woman was angry, very angry, to find that the sun was 
again up in the sky, so she jumped up and tore down the moon. 
The good old chief again became sick because the nights were all 
dark. He asked the little Bear whether she could bring back the 
moon. She said: “ Yes, if you give me two handsful of salt and your 
next oldest son.” She took the salt, climbed on top of the wigwam 
of the old woman, and threw it into her boiling kettle. Again the old 
woman had to go away for water. The little Bear then ran into the 
wigwam, and, catching up the moon, tossed it into the sky. The 
little Bear returned to the village and gave the chief's second son to 
her other sister. 

Again the old chief got sick, and he asked the little Bear whether 
she could get him his lost horse which was all covered with bells. 
She answered: “ Yes, give me two handsful of maple-sugar and 
your youngest son.” The little Bear went to the old woman's wig- 
wam, and, doing as she had done before, she made the old woman 
go away for water. She then slipped into the wigwam and began 
taking the bells from the horse which was there. She led the horse 
outside, but she had neglected to take off one bell. The old woman 
heard the bell, and ran and caught the little Bear. She put the bells 
all back onto the horse, and put the little Bear into a bag and tied the 
bag to a limb of a tree. When this was done she went far away to 
get a large club with which to break the little Bear’s neck. 
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While she was gone the little Bear bit a hole in the bag and got 
down. This time she took all of the bells from the horse, and then 
she caught all of the dogs and pet animals of the old woman, and put 
them and her dishes into the bag, and tied itto thelimb. Pretty soon 
the old woman returned with her large club, and she began to beat 
the bag furiously. The little Bear could see from her hiding-place, 
and could hear the animals and hear the dishes breaking as the old 
woman struck the bag. 

When the little Bear took the horse to the chief, he gave her his 
youngest son. They lived close to the other two brothers and sis- 
ters. The little Bear's husband would not sleep with her, so she 
became very angry, and told him to throw her into the fire. Her 
sisters heard the noise, and came in to see what the matter was. 
The young man told them what their sister had ordered him to do. 
When they went away he turned toward the fire, and a beautiful, 
very beautiful maiden sprang out from the flames. Then this beau- 
tiful maiden would not sleep with her husband. 

Albert Ernest Fenks. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Nore. The writer was at Lac Courte Oreille Reservation, Sawyer County, 
Wisconsin, four weeks in September and October, 1899, getting photographs and 
folk-tales to further illustrate a memoir, “The Wild Rice Gatherers of the 
Upper Lakes,” to appear in 7he 19th Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, D. C.), and he necessarily had to hear much which was 
useless in his memoir. The “ Bear-Maiden” was told by old Pa-skin’, an Ojibwa 
woman considerably more than one hundred years old. 

All of the above story, excepting the last three paragraphs, is plainly aboriginal. 
It is a version of the struggle between the Earth personated by the old woman 
with the two daughters, and forms of light, as the morning star, personated by the 
little Bear, and other stars personated by the men searching for the sun and moon 
with artificial lights. The informing idea of the last three paragraphs is also 


aboriginal, but the introduction of the horse, the little bells, and the dishes is 
post-Columbian. 
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A SABOBA ORIGIN-MYTH. 


WHEN Powers was studying the tribes of California, he found the 
aboriginal peoples south of the Tehachipi so mixed up and “ unsort- 
able” that he gave up the task in despair. Consequently practi- 
cally little of value is known of the mythology, history, or tribal 
legends of these South Tehachipi peoples. 

On Christmas Day, 1899, an earthquake was felt in southern 
California, especially in the town of San Jacinto and Hemet. The 
centre of the earthquake was undoubtedly Mount San Jacinto, and 
Saboba also suffered. Indeed, it was in this Indian village that the 
only loss of life was experienced. Here, six Indian women were 
sleeping in an adobe house when the shock occurred. One of the 
heavy walls fell upon them, and thus, in their sleep, they were made 
“good Indians.” Inthe same shock another house fell in, and in so 
doing, seriously wounded the aged husband of one of the women. 
José Pedro Losero, the oldest male Saboba, as his wife was the old- 
est female, was the sufferer. As soon as he learned that his wife 
was dead he told the doctor who had set his broken leg and collar- 
bone that he did not desire to live. For over seventy years he and 
his wife had lived happily together, and now she was gone, he had no 
wish to live. Resolutely he set his face towards the setting sun, 
blind though he was, as if he would penetrate the mysteries of the 
beyond, and in a few days he had passed into that region — mys- 
terious alike to the cultured white man as to the untutored Indian. 

It was from José Pedro that I learned the following legend of the 
advent of his tribe and people upon American shores, 

“ Before my people came here they lived far, far away in the land 
that is in the heart of the Setting Sun. But Siwash, our great God, 
told Uuyot, the warrior captain of my people, that we must come 
away from this land and sail away and away in a direction that he 
would give us. Under Uuyot’s orders my people built big boats 
and then with Siwash himself leading them, and with Uuyot as cap- 
tain, they launched these into the ocean and rowed away from the 
shore. There was no light on the ocean. Everything was covered 
with a dark fog, and it was only by singing as they rowed that the 
boats were enabled to keep together. 

“Tt was still dark and foggy when the boats landed on the shores 
of this land, and my ancestors groped about in the darkness, wonder- 
ing why they had been brought hither. Then, suddenly, the heavens 
opened, and tightnings flashed and thunders roared and rains fell, and 
a great earthquake shook ali the earth. Indeed, all the elements of 
the earth, ocean, and heaven, seemed to be mixed up together, and, 
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with terror in their hearts and silence on their tongues, my people 
stood still awaiting what would happen further. Though no voice 
had spoken they knew something was going to happen, and they 
were breathless in their anxiety to know what it was. 

“Then they turned to Uuyot and asked him what the raging of 
the elements meant. Gently he calmed their fears and bade them be 
silent and wait. As they waited, a terrible clap of thunder rent the 
very heavens, and the vivid lightnings revealed the frightened peo- 
ple huddling together as a pack of sheep. But Uuyot stood alone, 
brave and fearless, facing the storm and daring the anger of Those 
Above. With a loud voice he cried out ‘ Wit-i-a-ko!’ which signi- 
fied ‘Who's there? What do you want?’ 

“But there was noresponse. The heavens were silent! the earth 
was silent! The ocean was silent! All nature was silent! 

“Then with a voice full of tremulous sadness and loving yearning 
for his people Uuyot said: ‘My children, my own sons and daugh- 
ters, something is wanted of us by Those Above. What it is I know 
not. Let us gather together and bring “ pivat,’”’ and with it make 
the big smoke and then dance and dance until we are told what is 
wanted.” So the people brought pivat—a native tobacco that 
grows in Southern California—and Uuyot brought the big ceremo- 
nial pipe which he had made out of rock, and he soon made the big 
smoke and blew the smoke up into the heavens while he urged the 
people to dance. They danced hour after hour until they grew tired, 
and Uuyot smoked all the time, but still he urged them to dance. 

“Then he called out again to Those Above, ‘ Wit-i-a-ko!’ but 
still could obtain no response. This made him sad and disconso- 
late, and when the people saw Uuyot despondent and downhearted 
they became panic-stricken, and ceased to dance, and began to cling 
around him for comfort and protection. But poor Uuyot had none 
to give. He himself was saddest and most forsaken of all, and he 
got up and bade the people leave him alone, as he wished to walk to 
and fro by himself. Then he made the people smoke and dance, 
and when they rested they knelt in a circle and prayed. But he 
walked away by himself, feeling keenly the refusal of Those Above 
to speak tohim. His heart was deeply wounded. 

“ But as the people prayed and danced and sang, a gentle light 
came stealing into the sky from the far, far east. Little by little 
the darkness was driven away. First the light was gray, then yellow, 
then white, and at last the glistening brilliancy of the sun filled all 
the land and covered the sky with glory. The sun had arisen for 
the first time, and in its light and warmth my people knew they had 
the favor of Those Above, and they were contented. 

“But when Siwash, the God of Earth looked round, and saw every- 
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thing revealed by the sun, he was discontented, for the earth was 
bare and level and monotonous, and there was nothing to cheer the 
sight. So he took some of the people and of them he made high 
mountains, and of some, smaller mountains. Of some he made rivers 
and creeks, and lakes and waterfalls, and of others, coyotes, foxes, 
deer, antelopes, bears, squirrels, porcupines, and all the other animals. 
Then he made out of the other people all the different kinds of 
snakes and reptiles and insects and birds and fishes. Then he 
wanted trees and plants and flowers and he turned some of the peo- 
ple into these things. Of every man or woman that he seized he 
made something according to its value. 

‘““When he was done he had used up so many people he was scared. 
So he set to work and made a new lot of people, some to live here, 
some to live there, and some to live everywhere. And he gave to 
each family its own language and tongue and its own place to live, 
and he told them where to live and the sad distress that would come 
upon them if they mixed up their tongues by intermarriage. Each 
family was to live in its own place, and while all the different fami- 
lies were to be friendly and live as brothers, tied together by kin- 
ship, amity, and concord, there was to be no mixing of bloods. 

“Thus were settled the original inhabitants on the coast of south- 
ern California by Siwash, the God of the Earth, and under the cap- 
taincy of Uuyot. . 

“ But at length the time came when Uuyot must die. His work on 
the earth was ended and Those Above told him he must prepare to 
leave his earthly friends and children. He was told to go up into 
the San Bernardino Mountains, into a small valley there, and lie 
down in a certain spot to await his end. He died peacefully and 
calmly, as one who went to sleep. He was beloved of the Gods 
above and Siwash, the God of Earth, so that no pain came to him 
him to make his death distressful. 

“ As soon as he was dead the ants came and ate all the flesh from 
his bones. But the spirit messengers of Those Above looked after 
him and they buried him so that the mark of his burying place 
could never be wiped out. The powers of evil might strive, but this 
place would always remain clearly shown. A lake of water soon 
covered the place of his burial, and it assumed the shape of a colos- 
sal human being. It was the shape of Uuyot, and from that day to 
this it has remained there. It has been seen by all the people of all 
the ages, and will never be wiped out of existence. The legs and 
outstretched arms, as well as the great body, are distinctly to be seen, 
and even now, in the Great Bear Valley Lake, which is the site of 
Uuyot’s burial, the eyes of the clear-seeing man may witness the 


interesting sight. 
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“But it was not all at once that the people could see that Uuyot 
was buried in this spot. Before they knew it as a fact they sat ina 
great circle around the place. They sat and wept and wailed and 
mourned for Uuyot. They made their faces black and then they cut 
off their hair to show their deep sorrow, and they sat and waited, and 
wept and wailed, until Those Above showed them the buried body 
of their great leader and captain. 

“And to this day the places where that great circle of people sat 
may be seen. The marks of their bodies are left in the ground and 
they will remain there forever, or so long as the body of Uuyot is 
to be seen. 

“Ah! my people were strong and powerful then. There were 
many of them. Uuyot had led them to be a great people. They 
made a solid ring around the whole earth. Alas! that ring is broken 
now.” 

George Wharton Fames. 


Nore oF Eprror. In this story S#wash is apparently the same as the Siwash 
= “Indian,” of the Chinook jargon, which has travelled down the coast. 
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THE VINTNER’S BUSH. 
A SURVIVAL OF TWENTY CENTURIES. 


He that will an ale-house keep, 
Must three things have in store ; 

A hogshead of ale his guests to regale, 
And a dush to hang at his door. 

A hostess to fill the tankard at will, 
And what can a man wish more? 


A very long period in folk-history must elapse before a custom 
of minor importance can become engrafted on the language in the 
trite form of a proverb; hence a proverbial saying, found current in 
Roman writers of the first century B. c., carries back the fact or the 
thought it embodies to a far remoter date. And when we find that 
this venerable conception makes itself manifest in similar and even 
identical forms at the present day, we may confidently claim that it 
is one of the most ancient exhibits of folk-lore extant. 

This claim applies to the use of branches of shrubs or of trees 
hung before the door of a tavern or wine-shop to announce the sale 
of wine to the illiterate yet thirsty passer-by ; allusion to this cus- 
tom is made by Publius Syrus, the celebrated composer of mimes 
under Julius Czesar, who wrote, about 45 B. c., a series of maxims 
now largely neglected. Maxim 968 reads thus :— 

You need not hang up the ivy branch 
Over wine that sells well. 

And Columella, the writer on agriculture, composed about five 
years later an essay entitled, “ De re rustica,” in which he expresses 
she same idea more tersely : — 

Vino vendibili hedera non opus est. 
This proverb has passed into many languages; the Italians say : — 
Al buono vino non besogna frasca ; 
and the French :— 
A bon vin il ne faut point de bouchon ; 
while the usual English form is : — 


Good wine needs no bush. 


The Latin original of this widely dispersed saying shows us that 
the Romans made use of the ivy, the plant sacred to their wine-god 
Bacchus, a distinct variety of which bears his name. Around this 
plant clustered many superstitions ; it was commonly believed that 
Bacchus taught those overtaken with frenzy (a euphemism for de- 
lirium tremens) to crown themselves with wreaths of ivy to prevent 
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evil consequences ; ivy cooked in wine was thought to be a useful 
remedy for ulcers and burns; and it was claimed that a cup freshly 
cut from the wood of the ivy could be used to ascertain whether 
wine placed in it had been adulterated with water, for the wine, they 
asserted, would filter through, leaving the water; but later philoso- 
phers taught the contrary, that the ivy-cup would retain the wine 
and allow the water to trickle through, no one ever dreaming of 
testing the truth of either statement experimentally. All parts of 
the plant were used medicinally, the leaves, the bark, and the gum 
that exudes. 

To the early inhabitants of the Italian peninsula, therefore, the 
ivy had special significance, and was recognized as an appropriate 
sign for calling attention to the popular beverage ; in the course of 
time ivy became more difficult to obtain, and the uneducated wine 
merchant gathered for the purpose branches of any conveniently 
growing shrub. Eventually the significance of the fresh bough was 
lost sight of and arbitrary substitutes employed, so now the visitor 
to North Italy! sees the taverners using branches of a great variety 
of trees, wreaths of box, bunches of straw, and of spiral wood-shav- 
ings. Exactly how a certain variant gets started it is impossible to 
say, but in the country districts it evidently follows well established 
lines of travel, becoming common in a certain province or even a 
single valley. 

The simple branches of trees and shrubs used by taverners must 
not be confounded with similar leafy boughs employed in summer 
around the doors and open windows of vendors of meat, and of 
hucksters, intended to attract flies and to keep them from contami- 
nating the wares offered for sale. 

In Valtellina the “ bush” takes the form of a wreath of box or of 
straw, but I have seen more commonly large bunches of wood-shav- 
ings, symmetrically cut in spirals often three feet long and as large 
as a big wasp’s nest; these are ingeniously made by cutting the 
shaving at the end of a stout piece of soft wood in such a manner 
that each curl remains attached to the butt, which is about two and 
a half inches in diameter, and from which they hang in graceful 
folds. This particular style is seen in the narrow Cad/e of Venice, 
and on the journey northward through Cadore into the valley of the 
Piave ; in front of the principal osterte of each village, stretching 
along both sides of the well-kept highways, hangs the frasca recog- 
nizable by even the least intelligent of the peasants. Near Belluno 
I noticed a truly singular way of perpetuating the primary idea, an 
imitation bunch of spiral shavings made of cast-iron and warranted 
not to rot or to mildew. 


1 I vainly searched for the “ bush” in Naples. 
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The bunches of wooden curls abound on the Italian slope of the 
Alps, and cease to be used immediately on crossing the Austrian 
frontier ; the contrast between their universal use in the Italian val- 
ley and their total absence in the Austrian village of Cortina, only 
three and a half miles across the frontier, is very striking. The 
custom is also lacking in the important valley of Cordevole, a tribu- 
tary of the Piave, but the former ends in a mountain pass and formsa 
cul-de-sac, while the latter is a thoroughfare, showing that this folk- 
custom follows the lines of communication most frequented. 

In the province of Venezia I observed wreaths of straw two and 
one half feet in diameter encircling a tassel of the same material. 
In the province of Umbria the bush takes a very peculiar form ; to 
one end of a long slender stick is attached a thin hatchet-shaped 
block of wood, on which are painted a row of small black balls, four 
or five in number ; the balls indicate the price at which the wine is 
sold, four or five so/di the litre. 

These signs are seen fastened to the door-posts of the os¢erie in 
the picturesque town of Assisi on the slopes of Monte Subasio; the 
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more common style is that here first given; a few had the shape of 
the second cut, with the initials V R and V B prefixed to the rows 
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of balls denoting vino rosso and vino bianco respectively. 

To determine through what avenues this custom reached distant 
parts of the Roman Empire is a problem difficult of solution, but if 
conjecture is permissible it is easy to surmise that the Imperial 
armies carried with them knowledge of home methods, which were 
profitably adopted in the new lands through which the thirsty war- 
riors marched ; it is hardly surprising, then, to find that the “ bush” 
in some form has been used in many parts of the Continent and in 
Great Britain, at periods when tokens were more easily interpreted 
than printed signs. In those countries where education of the 
masses has made most progress, these interesting relics of former 
illiteracy have vanished. 

In France “cabaretiers” hang before their shops branches of a 
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variety of vines and trees, those most commonly used are ivy (derre), 
holly (Aoux), fir (sapin), box (duis), and mistletoe (guz), also straw; 
the “bush” is called “ bouchon” (d0uchon de cabaret), and this is 
used metonymically for a tavern : — 


Il n’y a dans ce village qu’un mauvais bouchon. 


The only legal recognition of the bush that I have encountered is 
an edict promulgated February, 1415, by the king of France, the 
“ well-beloved” Charles VI.; he announced that the couronne, or 
cerceau, should be used only by those who sold wine perfumed with 
Sauge (sage) or romarin (rosemary). 

In Germany the custom seems to be less in vogue, possibly be- 
cause the Roman legions met with more stubborn resistance at the 
hands of the Germans than elsewhere, and the inhabitants were less 
disposed to adopt customs introduced by their conquerors. The 
bush is now commonly replaced by an arbitrary sign, consisting of 
a six-pointed star (two intersecting triangles), made of wood or metal, 
sometimes having a wine-cup rudely painted at the centre. One 
writer, noticing this, describes it in the following language : — 

This widely known pentacle is formed of the union of the luminous with 
the obscure triangle, and constitutes Solomon’s seal in the Kabbala ; it is 
the image of life, also of inebriety exalting the luminous faculties of the 
soul at the same time that it increases the weaknesses and misery of the 
body, and is properly used to indicate places devoted to the modern wor- 
ship of Bacchus. 

The use of the leafy bough is referred to by Karl Ferdinand 
Gutzkow, the popular dramatist : — 

In den tannen-bekranzten Wirthshausern. 


The English proverb, “Good wine needs no bush,” seems to have 
no analogue in German. Of course it can be rendered “Guter Wein 
braucht keinen Kranz,” but this mere translation ; in Schlegel’s ver- 
sion of “As You Like It” it reads, “ Dass der guter Wein keines 
Kranzes bedarf.” 

The frequent references to the use of the “ bush”’ found in Eng- 
lish literature prove that it was formerly more universal than at 
present ; indeed its history can be imperfectly traced per saltum 
through these literary fragments. 

The early poet Geoffrey Chaucer wrote : — 

A garland hadde he sette upon his hedde 
As grete as it were for an Ale-stake. 

This designation of ale-stake is also used by Thomas More one 

hundred and forty years later : — 


Set up for a bare signe, as a taverner’s bush or tapster’s ale-stake. 
(Confut. Tindale, 1532.) 
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Citing the passages in chronological order, we find that the poet 
George Gascoigne, courtier to Queen Elizabeth, wrote in 1575 :— 


Now adays the good wine needeth none ivye garlande. 
(Glass of Government.) 


— an almost literal translation of the adage of Columella. 

From the “ Accidens of Armorie,” written at the end of the six- 
teenth century by Gerard Leigh, we take a peculiarly appropriate 
paragraph. He wrote in 1591 :— 

The common saying is that an ivie bush is hanged at the tavern door to 
declare the wine within, but the nice searchers of curious questions affirme 
this is the secret cause, for that tree by his native property fashioned into a 
drinking vessel plainly describeth unto the eye the subtle art of the vintner 
in mingling licors, which else would lightly deceive the thirsty drinker’s 
taste. 


A few years later, 1598, Shakespeare made the old proverb famil- 
iar by citing it in the Epilogue to “ As You Like It :” — 

If it be true that good wine needs no bush, ’tis true that a good play 
needs no epilogue ; yet to good wine they do use good bushes, and good 
plays prove the better by help of good epilogues. 


In the seventeenth century references to the bush are too frequent 
to demand further quotation. 

Like the three balls of the pawnbroker, the parti-colored poles 
and metallic basins of the barber-surgeons, the bush of the taverner 
was a trade emblem that took the place of signboards prior to days 
of popular education ; the knowledge of the alphabet was limited to 
the few, the articles advertised were intended for the many. 

Henry Carrington Bolton. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 





(vol. iii. n. s. pp. 669-683) for October-December, 1go1, Dr. A. F. 
Chamberlain treats of the “Significations of Certain Algonquian 
Animal-Names.” The equivalents in various Algonkian dialects of 
some one hundred names (alphabetically arranged) of mammals, birds, 
fish, insects, etc., are cited, and the etymologies discussed, the cer- 
tainties and uncertainties being pointed out, and the correct deriva- 
tions indicated wherever possible. Only names of such creatures as 
are native to the environment of the Algonkian peoples are con- 
sidered in this paper. — Professor Harlan I. Smith’s papers in the 
“ American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 501-512, 726-736) for 
July-September and October-December, 1901, a “Summary of the 
Archeology of Saginaw Valley, Michigan, II.,” contain some Algon- 
kian place-names with occasional interpretations. —In the same 
number (pp. 587, 588) Dr. A. F. Chamberlain discusses the “ Etymo- 
logy of ‘Caribou.’” This word is shown to be of Micmac origin 
and to signify “ pawer,’’— from the animal’s habit of shoveling or 
pawing the snow with its fore legs in its efforts to find the grass upon 
which it feeds. This Micmac etymology is on the authority of Dr. 
A. S. Gatschet, and settles, apparently, the origin of this much dis- 
cussed word. — Arapaho. Mr. Walter C. Roe’s paper on “ An In- 
dian Art,” in the “ Southern Workman” (vol. xxx. pp. 531-534) for 
October, 1901, treats in general fashion of the bead-work of the 
Arapahos, — “ the one Indian art worthy of the name that remains 
to them.” This art, partly on account of “the changed conditions 
of Indian life,” and partly by reason of “the unfortunate attitude of 
hostility to everything distinctively Indian taken by many government 
officials and missionary workers,” has degenerated of late years. The 
author pleads for the resuscitation of this ancient art. — W. J. Har- 
sha’s story ‘ Neatha and the White Man’s Bird,” in the same periodi- 
cal (pp. 578-586) for November, contains some Arapaho words and 
folk-lore items. The tale deals with an Indian’s experience with the 
hen. — Blackfoot. Tothe “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. iii. n. s. 
pp. 650-668) for October-December, 1go1, Mr. G. B. Grinnell con- 
tributes a paper (illustrated by three plates figuring nine lodges) on 
“The Lodges of the Blackfeet,” embodying information obtained 
during a recent visit to these Indians. The preparation and tanning 
of the skin-coverings, the new lodge feasts, the sewing, the putting- 
up the lodge, the painting of the lodge, special ceremonies, origin- 
legends, symbolism, etc., are treated of. The ancient lodges were 
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“always made of an even number of skins” (8, 12, 14, 16, 20-30, 32, 
34, 38). They were made only of buffalo-cow skins and constructed 
early in summer or in spring-time. Of the painted lodges we are 
told that “in a majority of cases the designs or the medicine which 
belongs to them, or both, have come to the original painter of the 
lodge through a dream, and where this is the case, it is commonly 
indicated by the butterfly (a-fiin'-nz) cross at the back of the lodge, 
immediately below the smoke-hole.” The myth of the origin of two 
important lodges is given at pages 658-660, and that of another on 
page 663. The custom of lodge-painters, for some unexplained 
reason, is to show the male animal on the south and the female on 
the north side of the lodge. There is much valuable information in 
this paper. 

ATHAPASCAN. Déné. To the “ Transactions of the Canadian Insti- 
tute” (Toronto) Rev. A. G. Morice contributes (vol. vii., 1901, pp. 15- 
27) a valuable and interesting paper on “ Déné Surgery,” résuméing 
the results of his investigations of the surgical practices of these 
Athapascans of northern British Columbia. Bleeding, burning, blis- 
tering, treatment of fractures and deformities, uterine troubles, par- 
turition, cataract, etc., are considered more or less briefly. — Apache 
and Navaho. In the “ American Anthropologist’’ (vol. iii. n.s. pp. 
585, 586), Mr. Walter Hough publishes a note on “ Apache and Na- 
vaho Fire-Making.” Among the Navaho, it appears, ‘“ general ac- 
quaintance with the art of fire-making with the drill has passed away, 
only medicine-men practising it now.” With the White Mountain 
Apaches fire-making “is refreshingly primitive, being carried on as 
though the white man had never existed.” The Apache and Navaho 
names for the drill and its parts are given. 

CALIFORNIAN. The articles (vol. xiv. pp. 486-496 ; vol. xv. pp. 38- 
49) in the “ Land of Sunshine,” —a translation of Miguel de Cos- 
tanso’s account of the expedition of 1769, — contain some notes on 
the Indians, their customs, language, etc. A few words and the 


numerals of the Santa Barbara Indians are given on page 41.— In 
the same journal (vol. xv. pp. 223-227), M. C. Frederick writes of 
“Some Indian Paintings,’ — in the so-called “ Painted Cave” (vis- 


ited by Hoffman in 1883), on an old Indian trail near Santa Barbara. 
These paintings in red, white, yellow, and black, are still quite fresh. 
They include human figures, geometrical designs of various sorts, 
tree-forms, etc. Legend attributes them to a peace-making between 
the Santa Barbara and Santa Ynez Indians. Three text-illustrations 
are given. — To “ Man” (London, 1go1), Mr. O. M. Dalton contrib- 
utes (pp. 23, 24) a “ Note on a Specimen of Basket-Work from Cali- 
fornia recently acquired by the British Museum.” On one side are 
animal, and on the other human figures. 
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Kiowa. Inthe “ Southern Workman (vol. xxx. pp. 501-504) for 
September, 1901, Mr. James Mooney writes briefly of “Indian 
Shield Heraldry,” with special reference to the Kiowas. The shield 
is the warrior’s most precious possession, and the details of its dec- 
oration and ornamentation are the inspiration of his vigil-dreams. 
The color and decoration of the shield are symbolic, and every shield 
has its origin myth. Thirty years ago the Kiowa counted some two 
hundred shields, —“ in 1892, only six remained. Of these I have 
secured three for the National Museum, two are owned by private 
parties, and only one is now with the tribe.” 

Oromi. Mazahua. Dr. K. Sapper’s brief article, “Ein Bilder- 
katechismus der Mazahua,” in “Globus” (vol. lxxx. pp. 125, 126) is 
a résumé of the paper of Dr. N. Ledén in the “ American Anthropo- 
logist”” (vol. ii. n. s. pp. 722-740), with reproduction of the hiero- 
glyphic Pater Noster, Ave, and Credo. 

SALISHAN. Shushwap. With the title “The Oberammergau of 
the Far West,” the “Toronto Globe” publishes, in its issue for 
March 1, 1902, a brief illustrated account of the presentation in 
June, 1901, first at the little Indian village of Skwa on the Lower 
Fraser in southern British Columbia of a version of the Passion Play 
by the Shushwap Indians, and again two weeks later at Kamloops, 
B. C. The last was attended by a large concourse of Indians. The 
success is said to have been such that “it is likely that the Indians 
of British Columbia will annually repeat these representations.” 
This Indian Passion Play was the outcome of the efforts of Fathers 
de Jeune and Chirouse, the latter acting as director of the cere- 
monies. — Sk'gd'mic. Mr. C. Hill-Tout’s “ Notes on the Sk’q6/mic”’ 
in the “ Report of the British Association (Bradford Meeting, 1900) 
for the Advancement of Science”’ (pp. 472-547), is really an ex- 
tended ethnographical and ethnological account of this Salishan 
people. Tribal names, social organization, mortuary, birth, and preg- 
nancy customs, marriage, naming, and puberty customs, houses and 
contents, dress, tattooing and painting, games, dances, potlatches, 
wars, food, physical characteristics, archzology, linguistics (pp. 495- 
518 contain brief grammatical sketch and vocabulary), folk-lore (pp. 
518-549 contain the English text of thirteen myths and tales) are 
some of the topics considered. This article contains many new facts 
concerning a people first visited by Captain Vancouver in 1792, of 
whom Mr. Hill-Tout observes “ they are probably the most industrious 
and orderly band of Indians in the whole Province, and reflect great 
credit upon the Roman Mission established in their midst.” Their 
industry and thrift were noticed by Captain Vancouver. The social 
organization of the Sk‘qd'mic has been very much broken up by mis- 
sionary and white influence. In the matter of puberty customs “ it 
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would seem that no two girls necessarily follow the same proced- 
ure.” These Indians had also “a custom of ‘bringing out’ a girl, 
not altogether unlike the custom among ourselves.” Concerning 
the Sk-q6’/mic language we learn that “colloquialisms and ‘slangey’ 
phrases are quite common, and these are active factors of change in 
the Sk’q6/mic language as in others.” The author is of opinion also 
that “precisely the same laws prevail in the speech of unlettered 
peoples like the Sk‘qd’mic as in the language of cultivated and lit- 
erary stocks.” In his grammatical notes Mr. Hill-Tout has sought 
to record the “classic forms,” The folk-tales treat of the deeds and 
adventures of “ Qais, the transformers,” twins, the shaman’s daugh- 
ters, the serpent-slayer, the deserted youth, the chief’s daughter, the 
copper-man, the raven, the skunk and the mink, the rain-man, the 
witch-giantess, the beaver, etc. In the last tale called “Wild Men 
Story,” contrary to the ingenious theory of Horatio Hale, the 
Sk’q6'mic say of the descendants of an outcast couple, “though liv- 
ing in a wild state, without proper tools or other utensils, they never 
forgot their mother’s speech, but always conversed together in 
Sk'qd’mic.” — “ Among the Skokomish Indians,” by Lida W. 
Quimby, in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxx. pp. 511-513) for 
September, 1901, treats of domestic life, funerals, weddings, etc. 
Here the husband gives a “ potlatch” on the death of his wife. The 
“old Indians” are said to prefer being married by a white preacher. 

Seri. ‘Dr. W. J. McGee’s “ The Wildest Tribe in North Amer- 
ica, Seri and the Seris,” in the “Land of Sunshine” (vol. xiv. 
pp. 364-376, 463-474), is based upon his detailed account of these 
interesting “savages” in the sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 

Siovuan. Dakota. Under the title “Aus dem Bekenntnissen 
eines Dakota-Medizinmannes,” Father A. Perrig, a missionary among 
the Sioux, publishes in “Globus” (vol. Ixxx., 1901, pp. 128-130) a 
German version of the “confession,” made in his native language, 
of a “ medicine-man” of the Dakotas. The sweat-bath procedure, 
dream-interpretation, preparation and use of poison, etc., are briefly 
noted. — Oga/a/a. In the “Southern Workman ” (vol. xxx., Igo1, 
pp. 646-649), Annie B. Scoville writes of “Ogalala Day Schools.” 
The day school introduced by the whites has to fight against the 
Indian “dance-house.” This “ Indian Omaha,” as the author styles 
it, “is school and church, the centre of social and public life for the 
Pagan party.” 

Uro-Aztecan. Mexican. Inthe “Andles do Museo Nacional 
de México” (1901 ; Gramaticas, ii. 109-124, 125-140) the publica- 
tion of Father J. de Carranza’s “ Arte de la lengua Mexicana” is 
continued, — In the same journal (vol. vii. pp. 129-132) the conclud- 
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ing part of an anonymous MS. in Nahuatl from the Chavero collec- 
tion is published, and A. Chavero has the last part of his article on 
“La piedra del sol,” which treats of the signs ¢ecpat/, guiahuitl, and 
xochitl, —The same volume contains three essays of J. F. Ramirez : 
“Apuntes de la cronologia de Sahagun” (pp. 137-160, 161-166), 
“Cronologia de Boturini” (pp. 167-194), and ‘“ Estudio sobre las 
particulas nahuas” (pp. 195, 196), all from unpublished MSS. in the 
Chavero collection. The first (concluding section) treats of Saha- 
gun's chronology, — calendar, feasts, superstitions, lucky and un- 
lucky days, etc. The second discusses the calendar and its origin, 
the seasons and cardinal points and their symbolism, deities, etc., 
time-divisions, periods, etc., and their symbolism,— at pp. 183-194 
extracts are given from Boturini’s “ Historia General” dealing with 
Nahua chronology. The last (first part of essay) is concerned with 
the particle a to ach. —In “Globus” (vol. lxxx., 1901, pp. 223-226), 
under the title “Zwei hervorragende Stiicke der altmexikanischen 
Sammlung der Christy Collection in London,” Dr. E. Seler treats 
(with eight text-figures) of the specimen known as Humboldt’s 
“ Aztec priestess,” and a stone mask of the god Xipe now in the 
Christy Collection, London. According to Dr. Seler the “ Aztec 
priestess is Chalchuihtlicue, the goddess of water. The mask prob- 
ably came from Teotlican del Camino, where was once a great 
centre of worship of the vegetation-god Xipe. — Hopi. Professor J. 
Walter Fewkes’s article on “The Lesser New-Fire Ceremony at 
Walpi,” published in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. 
n. s. pp. 438-453) for July-September, 1901, is illustrated with 
two plates, one of which reproduces native figures of Sumaikoli, 
Kawikoli, and Yaya priests. After a brief introduction the Yaya 
priests, the Sumaikoli ceremony and ‘secret rites, the public exhibi- 
tion of Sumaikoli, etc., are treated of. The Sumaikoli, or “ lesser 
new-fire ceremony ” of the Hopi Indians, is “a fire festival of the 
Yaya, or Fire-priests, in which fire is ceremonially kindled with 
secret rite, and masked beings sometimes appear in public.” This 
ceremony probably came to Walpi from Zufii, the Rio Grande 
Pueblos, or Hano. It is primarily a prayer for the germination of 
life (for rain and other blessings also), and the special gods “ wor- 
shipped ” are the Germ-father and the Germ-mother, — we have here 
a recognition and exaltation of the dualism of sex in nature. The 
mixed character of the Hopi is seen in the different god-names, 
which, however, have followed the general laws of unification of 
conceptions. According to Dr. Fewkes, “the keynote of primitive 
religion is sympathetic magic,” and “ by the symbolic act, of kindling 
new fire, the Hopi priest believes that he can cause the gods to 
make corn germinate.” 
VOL. XV. — NO. 56. 4 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mayan. Maya. In his discussion of “ Der Mayagott des Jahres- 
schlusses” in ‘*Globus” (vol. lxxx., 1901, pp. 189-192), Dr. E. Fér- 
stemann concludes that the Maya deity of the year-end, called J/am 
(z. e. “ grandfather’’) is represented by an old bald-headed man sit- 
ting, or leaning upon a staff. The nayedbad, or five end-days of the 
Maya year and the deities corresponding to them in the Codices 
(the Dresdensis especially) are treated of. The article is illustrated 
with six text-figures. —In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie”’ (vol. 
XXxxiii., IQOI, pp. 101-126) Professor E. Seler discusses in detail 
“ Die Cedra-Holzplatten von Tikal im Museum zu Basel.” The 
wooden (cedre/a ?) plates from Tikal now in the Basel Museum con- 
tain hieroglyphic carvings which are “among the best specimens of 
Maya art.” The glyphs of the Tikal plates are compared with the 
figures on the monuments of Palenque, Copan, etc., and the devel- 
opment of the sign for “ eve” treated of in particular. The article 
is illustrated with twenty-seven text-figures. — To the “ American 
Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 697-700) for October-December, 
1901, Mr. C. P. Bowditch contributes a brief paper “On the Age of 
Maya Ruins.”” Among the conclusions reached is “the fact that 
Piedras Negras, Copan, Palenque, and Quirigua flourished contem- 
poraneously for at least a part of their existence.” The date of 
Chichen Itza is “later than any of the dates found above.” — Kekchz. 
In his article on “ Speise und Trank der Kekchi Indianer,” published 
in “ Globus” (vol. lxxx., 1901, pp. 259-263), Dr. Karl Sapper gives a 
detailed account of the food and drink of the Kekchi Indians of 
Guatemala. The chief portion of the paper is concerned with the 
food and drinks obtained from maize. The foods of vegetable origin 
other than maize, fruits, etc., are also discussed. These Indians, 
curiously enough, are said to boil, but never to roast hens and tur- 
keys. Dr. Sapper points out that the native American and pre- 
Columbian cacao is being gradually driven out of use by coffee. The 
Indian names of the articles of food and drink are given. Animal 
foods are comparatively rare. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. In the “Andles de la Universidad ” (Santiago de 
Chile) Dr. T. Guevara continues (vol. cviii.—-cix. pp. 1057-1097; cix.- 
cx. 123-187, 197-282) his “ Historia de la civilizacion de Araucania,” 
treating in detail of the third general rising and the Indians and the 
events in Chile from 1610 to the end of the century, and of the 
fourth and fifth risings which occurred in 1723 and 1766. 

Botocupo. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxx., 1901, pp. 242, 243), F. 
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Schultze writes briefly of “Die erste ethnographische Skizze iiber 
die Botokuden in deutscher Sprache.” The first sketch in German 
of the Botocudo Indians is contained in a translation by Ruchamer 
(1508) of an Italian rendering of the Portuguese account of the voy- 
age of Cabral. The Portuguese explorer, who saw them in 1500, 
before contact with European culture, described them as “merry, 
peaceable, and kindly savages.” 

CotomsBia, Of Mr. F. C. Nicholas’s interesting paper on “The 
Aborigines of the Province of Santa Marta, Colombia,” in the 
“American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. pp. 606-649) for October- 
December, I901, pages 607-636 are occupied by a translation of 
portions of Father de la Rosa's “ Floresta de la Santa Iglesia Cate- 
dral de la Ciudad de Santa Marta,” written in 1739. The rest of the 
article deals with recent observations. Personal appearance, food, 
dress and ornament, occupations, childbirth, feasts, disease and 
death, weapons, medicine, fights, chiefs, vendetta, games, puberty- 
fasts, inheritance, burial customs, etc., are treated of among the 
various tribes of this region, the Aurohuacos; Pintados, Chimiles, 
and Alcoholados; Orejones; Acanayutos; Pampanillas; Tupe; 
Motilones ; Guagiro (Goajira) ; Cocinas. The Aurohuacos “hold it 
an honorable death to hang themselves, and a sick person will do so 
on losing hope of health.” They believe that “a child conceived 
during the night will be born blind,” hence do not live together as 
man and wife in the dark. Much other curious information is 
vouchsafed by the worthy Father concerning other tribes as well. 
He proposed, ¢. g., to call the Goajiras “Chinch-bugs (Chinches) 
from their likeness to the chinch-bug that can hide in the smallest 
places.” Among the Goajiras in the time of Father de la Rosa “ the 
game of ball was much used, because with it they advance the exer- 
cise of the arrow [the ball is tossed into the air and shot at], thus 
giving them strength for battle.” They have also “ various customs, 
which for obscenity cannot be written.” With the exception of the 
Goajiras and Motilones the Indian tribes described by Father de la 
Rosa have almost entirely disappeared. These two, however, “are 
said to be rapidly increasing in the wild fastnesses of their country 
of the Painted Andes.” The following fact is recorded concerning 
the Aurohuacos, of whom some remnants still exist in the Sierra 
Nevada: “A small boy, living near their country, who had been 
among them, and could imitate anything, because of very sharp 
memory, was beginning to be held in some reverence, and was 
known as Mama Pelu [mama = ‘chief and shaman in one’], hence 
by this time he may have acquired great influence among the In- 
dians.” The marriage customs of these Indians are very curious. 
Their objection to taking medicine and their belief that “all sick- 
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ness is a punishment for sin” have a modern counterpart. The 
account of the prophet Tach (at pp. 641-644), Mr. Nicholas thinks, 
is the reflection of missionary teaching. Among the Goajiras the 
author detected “atype almost Roman.” They are said even now 
to practice cannibalism occasionally. They have never been really 
conquered by the whites. The Motilones seem to be of Carib stock, 
the Goajiras of Arawak affinity. 

Oromaco. In the “ Sitzungsberichte der anthropologischen Ge- 
sellschaft in Wien” (1900, p. 205), J. V. Zehsko has a note “ Einige 
weitere Nachtrage zur Geophagie,” treating of earth-eating by the 
Otomaco Indians of Venezuela and the half-breeds about Urbana. 


GENERAL, 


Arrows. To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. iii. n. s. 431- 
437) for July-September, 1901, Mr. Charles C. Willoughby contrib- 
utes an article (with one plate and three text-figures) on “ Antler- 
pointed Arrows of the Southeastern Indians.” The arrows con- 
sidered belonged in all probability to some of the southern Algonkian 
tribes or some of the neighboring Siouan or other stocks. — Pro- 
fessor Thomas Wilson’s article (Ibid. pp. 513-531) on “ Arrow 
Wounds” contains some notes on Indian arrows, their extraction, 
etc. 

BASKETRY. In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxx. pp. 439-448) 
for August, 1901, Mr. G. W. James has a general illustrated article 
on “The Art of Indian Basketry.” Says the author of the Navahos: 
“ Until quite recently it was denied that the Navahos were basket- 
makers, yet I have found them at the work of weaving baskets, and 
now have several baskets made by them.” But the ¢usjehs, or water 
bottles, of the Navahos are made by the Paiutes. 

BisLioGRAPHY. In the “ American Anthropologist ”’ (vol. iii. n. s. 
532-541) for July-September, 1901, Professor M. H. Saville pub- 
lishes “ Mexican Codices — A List of Recent Reproductions.” Of 
the reproductions of codices here enumerated, which have been pub- 
lished during the years 1885-1901, the great majority are of Nahuatl 
origin or connections, and the appearance of some of the best of 
them in their new form is due to the generosity of the Duc de 
Loubat. Since the article of Mr. Saville was printed, the Codex 
Nuttall has been issued by the Peabody Museum, and two other 
codices are about to appear in Florence and in Mexico respectively. 
Of the pre-Columbian Codices formerly published by Lord Kings- 
borough, six, we learn, still remain to be brought out in exact fac- 
simile. During the past six years there has been a notable impulse 
given to the study of the hieroglyphics and palzography of ancient 
America. 
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BonE-PAINTING. Pages 714-725 of Dr. A. Hrdlicka’s article on 
“ A Painted Skeleton from Northern Mexico, with Notes on Bone- 
Painting among the American Aborigines,” in the ‘“ American 
Anthropologist ” (vol. iii. n. s. pp. 701-725) for October-December, 
1901, treat of “ painting on human bones in America” and the signi- 
ficance of bone-painting. Stained or painted bones are reported 
from so many sections of the continent that “on the whole it seems 
that one or another use of red pigment, particularly ochre, has been 
quite general in the funerary rites of the American Indians.” Ac- 
cording to the author, “bone-painting among the American abori- 
gines seems most probably to be a development of the custom of 
painting the corpse, just as the latter is an extension of the custom 
of painting the living.” Reverence, soul-preservation, defensive 
mimicry on the journey to the other world, preservation of the 
bones, etc., are some of the theories suggested or practices in vogue 
concerning bone-painting. 

CHARACTER. The general character of the Indian and its expres- 
sion in his life and institutions are discussed in the paper of A. L. 
Benedict, “‘ Has the Indian been misjudged?” in the “ International 
Journal of Ethics”’ (vol. xii. pp. 99-113) for March, Igo1. 

Dritiinc. Mr. W. J. Wintemberg’s paper on “ Drills and Drill- 
ing Methods of the Canadian Indians,” published in the “ Reliquary ” 
(London, 1901, vol. viii. pp. 262-266), discusses briefly, with twenty- 
two text-figures, the methods (pump-drills, stemmed drills, double- 
pointed drills, etc.) of drilling stone in use among the Indians of the 
Province of Ontario. 

Pottery. In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. iii. n. s. 397- 
403) for July-September, 1901, discusses (with three plates) the 
“Use of Textiles in Pottery Making and Embellishment,” with par- 
ticular reference to the southern Appalachian region. 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
VII. 
THE GRAIL AND GLASTONBURY. 


My articles on this legend (vol. x., 1897, Nos. 37, 38, 39; vol. xi, 
1898, No. 40; vol. xii., 1899, Nos. 46, 47) require an afterword; 
appended notes relate to earlier papers of the series. 

The treatise on the Church of Glastonbury, attributed to William 
of Malmesbury, recites that Philip the Apostle sent to Britain twelve 
disciples, over whom he placed his friend Joseph of Arimathia (Ari- 
mathzea) ; the twelve preach the gospel, and arrive at Glastonbury, 
an outlying and swamp-surrounded island (cultivable lands in Somer- 
set were so called), known as Iniswitrin or Insula Avalloniz; here 
they live as hermits, and build the first church of Saint Mary. The 
author also ascribes the settlement of the place to twelve brothers 
from the north. 

Robert de Boron mentions twelve brothers, nephews of Joseph of 
Arimathia, of whom one is a priest and missionary ; these proceed 
to the Vales of Avalon, a wilderness in the west. 

In the year 1191, the bones of King Arthur were exhumed at 
Glastonbury. It has been suggested that only from this date had 
the place been identified with Avalon, passages to that effect con- 
tained in “ De Antiquitate” being interpolations. On the other 
hand, recent criticism has defended the genuineness of these men- 
tions, as written by William about 1135. The results of my own 
inquiry (elsewhere to be presented) have convinced me that the 
former opinion is correct, and that the extant text of “De Anti- 
quitate”’ represents a very much expanded and altered recast of 
1191 ; before that date no one had dreamed of Joseph as a British 
evangelist, or of Avalon as anything else than a fairy isle. If this 
be so, the Avalon of Robert (contrary to my former opinion) is 
Glastonbury. 

The earliest work of the cycle, the Perceval of Crestien, is no 
story of the Grail; the dish belongs to an episode originally inci- 
dental, which, as often happens in romantic evolution, has set up 
an independent development. The true inventor of the tale was 
Robert, whose imaginative romance was based on suggestions sup- 
plied by “ De Antiquitate,” apocryphal literature relating to Joseph 
of Arimathia, and the Perceval ; its subsequent history of the legend, 
completed in a few decades, consists of successive and fanciful con- 
cordances of Robert and Crestien. 
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NOTES. 


Recent critical literature. The French poetry of the cycle is examined by G. 
Gréber, Grundriss der romanischer Philologie, ii. 1, 3, 1898, pp. 500-510, 521-523 ; 
he supposes both Crestien and Robert to have used the book of Count Philip, a 
Latin work composed in England. 

A perusal of the book of E. Wechssler, Die Sage vom Heiligen Grail, has not 
changed any of the opinions expressed in these papers; Wechssler thinks the 
supposititious book to have been written by Welshmen. 

The origin of the legend has lately been discussed by A. N. Wesselofsky, Zur 
Frage tiber die Heimath vom Hetligen Gral, in Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie, 
xxxii. 1901, 321-385. He refers the romances to oriental sources, assuming two 
variant forms of the history, used respectively by Robert and the author of the 
so-called Grand St. Graal. No fragment of any similar oriental composition can 
be adduced ; the argument, purely hypothetical, is in a measure based on etymolo- 
gies regulated by concordances of sound. 

Perceval. (1.) The prologue is vulgar nonsense in method, matter, and style 
heaven-removed from Crestien. The pointless parallel between Philip and Alex- 
ander is founded only on the rhyme, A/exandres-Flandres. The statement that 
the poet merely rhymed material transmitted by the patron is verbally (and 
stupidly) imitated after the pleasing opening lines of the Charete, in which Crestien 
had made a similar assertion in regard to Marie of Champagne ; that the trouvére 
worked for Philip is borrowed from Mennecier (who, however, probably only 
affirmed that Crestien had written in the time, not in the name, of the count), see 
Potvin, vi. 157. Galois, in the sense of rude, rustic, compare Tristan, ed. Michel, 
i. 223. Graal, dish, is a common romance word, see Potvin, 16761, and Gode- 
froi, Dictionary. The derivation is probably from crates; gradale, Ducange ; the 
original meaning seems to have been basket, Wesselofsky, of. cit., 337. 

Robert de Boron. (11.) The text, both of the verse and prose, has Avaron (vaus 
d’Avaron); but that the form is only a scribal error for Avalon is clear from the 
play of words, l. 3351 (see the prose), with ava/ant. Compare, also, Higden, Poly- 
chronicon, v. 332, where Arthur is said to be buried in valle Avallonia juxta 
Glastoniam. Wesseiofsky, p. 343, derives Avaron from the Syrian word devéara, 
white ; an unfortunate example of etymologizing method. The epilogist says 
that missing sections of the tale will be lost unless he finds time to treat them; 
this is a confession that the pretended book of the Grail (assumed according to 
the usual medizval fiction) has no existence outside of his inner consciousness. 

Second continuator. (111.) Gréber thinks Gaucher earlier than the Gawain con- 
tinuator; comparison of passages relating to the Black Hand, Potvin, 19926, 
24470, will give an opposite result. 

Pellesvaus. (1V.) The abstract needs correction. The car accompanied by 
the damsels is laden with heads of knights who have perished because of Perce- 
val’s failure to put the question. Perceval’s father is cousin of Lancelot’s father, 
Ban of Benoyc, p. 107; the name shows that the late writer knew the prose 
Lancelot. The Grail varies through five forms of manifestation, the last being a 
chalice, p. 250. 


William Wells Newell. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


TOGETHER with the American Society of Naturalists and Affili- 
ated Societies, the American Folk-Lore Society met in Chicago, IIL, 
December 31, 1901, and January 1 and 2, 1902. 

On Tuesday, December 31, the Societies met in Kent Theatre, 
University of Chicago, at 8 p.m. An address of welcome was given 
by President W. R. Harper. A lecture was read by Dr. L. O. 
Howard, the subject being “International Work with Beneficial 
Insects.” 

At 9.30 P. M., in the President’s house, a reception was given to 
all the Societies by President Harper. 

On Wednesday, January 1, the Society met for business in the 
Field Columbian Museum, at 10 A. m., the President, Prof. Frank 
Russell, in the chair. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Council. 

The membership of the Society, at the end of 1901, was as fol- 
lows : Honorary members, 15; life members, 12 ; annual members, 
325; libraries subscribing, 77; total, 4209. 

During the year no additional volume of the Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society has been issued. Members who have 
subscribed to the Publication Fund for 1gor will, of course, be en- 
titled to the next volume, which is expected to appear in the course 
of the year 1902. This will form the eighth volume of the Memoirs, 
and will be entitled, “ Maryland Folk-Lore,” being a collection which 
for several years the Baltimore Folk-Lore Society has been engaged 
in making, and which the same Society is now preparing for publi- 
cation. It is intended to follow this, in 1903, by volume ix., in 
which will be published a Mexican Miracle Play, as annually per- 
formed in Mexico, edited by Prof. Frederick Starr. 

The increase of membership of the Society is much to be desired ; 
as the easiest means for accomplishing such purpose, is recommended 
the formation of local branches or groups for the study and collec- 
tion of traditional material. It is hoped that during the current year 
some progress may be made in this direction. 

During the year 1gor the Journal of American Folk-Lore has 
reached its thirteenth volume, under the editorship of Prof. A. F. 
Chamberlain ; the policy of the Journal and its character as a reposi- 
tory of hitherto unpublished traditional matter, and as a guide to the 
study of American aboriginal and other folk-lore, has undergone no 


change. 
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The Report of the Treasurer from December 28, 1900, to Decem- 
ber 30, 1901, is herewith presented :~ 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance from last statement . : ; . , . - $1435.47 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund . : ° . + 55.00 
Sale of Memoirs through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ° ° - 145.38 
Sale of Journals through Secretary . . : . : . 39.00 
Sale of Memoirs through Secretary . : 23.00 
Sale through Treasurer to Field Columbian Museum, Journals . 29.70 
Life membership, Fred. W. Lehmann ; : : ° ° 50.00 
Annual fees ; ° ° ° ° ; ; , . - 987.00 
Postage. ° ° : ‘ ‘ . , ° . : 35 

$2864.90 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


H. O. Houghton & Co., for manufacturing Journal, No. 51 - $223.05 
H. O. Houghton & Co., for manufacturing Journal, No. 52 - 255.92 
H. O. Houghton & Co., for manufacturing Journal, No. 53 - 208.93 
H. O. Houghton & Co., for manufacturing Journal, No. 54 - 192.83 


E. W. Wheeler, printer, Cambridge, Mass. ° ; ° 54-35 
To local branches, E. Remick, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. ° ‘ 29.00 
To local branches, M. L. Fernald, Cambridge, Mass. . ° 15.00 
To local branches, Mrs. A. D. McLeod, Cincinnati, Ohio . : 12.50 
Second National Bank, New York, N. Y., collection of checks . 5-00 
$996.58 

Balance to new account, December 30, 1891 _ _.. : . 1868.32 
$2864.90 


Note. According to a vote of the Council, an annual concession of fifty cents 
for each member is allowed to local societies having over twenty-five members. 


No nominations for officers having been received by the Perma- 
nent Secretary, as provided by the Rules, nominations of the Coun- 
cil were announced, and the Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot 
for officers for the year 1902, as follows : — 

PRESIDENT, Prof. George A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago, IIl. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Mr. James Mooney, Bureau of Ethno- 
logy, Washington, D. C. 

CounciLtors (for three years), Prof. Livingston Farrand, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y.; Prof. Frederick Starr, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. J. H. Woods, Harvard University, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Permanent Secretary was given authority to arrange the 
time and place of the next Annual Meeting, in conjunction with 
the American Society of Naturalists and Affiliated Societies. 

The business being concluded, the Society proceeded to the read- 
ing of papers on the programme, which was as follows : — 

The Vintner's Bush, H. Carrincron Botton, Washington, D. C. 

Notes of Cree Folk-Lore, ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Work accomplished in the study of American-Indian Folk-Lore, 
ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester, Mass. 

A Creole Ball Game, Srewart Cu in, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Some Aspects of Maidu Mythology, Rotanp B. Dixon, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Notes on the Cheyenne Sun-Dance (with Stereopticon IIlustra- 
tions), Georce A. Dorsey, Chicago, IIl. 

Sun-god Personations among the Hopi, J. WALTER FEwWKEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Orenda, a Definition of Religion, J. N. B. Hewitt, Washington, 
D. C. 

A Myth from Indian Tribes of the San Joaquin Valley, Joun 
Wits Napier Hupson, Chicago, II1. 

Customs and Rites concerning the Dead among the Sauks and 
Foxes, WILLIAM Jones, New York, N. Y. 

On the Collection of Early English-American Songs and Song- 
Games, WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL, Cambridge, Mass. 

Exhibit of Bahos (from the Ruins of Walpi), CHARLEs L. Owen, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Legend of Bantugan, National Hero of the Moros of Mindanao, 
R. S. Porter, Chicago, Ill. (now serving in the Philippine Islands). 

“Know, then, Thyself” (Presidential Address), FRANK RussELL, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Symbolism of Crow Indians, R. S. Sims, Chicago, III. 

The Tastoanes, FREDERICK STARR, Chicago, III. 

The Annual Discussion was held at Kent Theatre, Wednesday, 
3 P.M. Subject, “ The Relation of the American Society of Natu- 
ralists to other Scientific Societies.” 

The Annual Dinner took place at the Auditorium Hotel, Wednes- 
day, 7 p.M. An Address was delivered by Prof. William T. Sedg- 
wick, President of the American Society of Naturalists. 

The Societies meeting with the American Society of Naturalists 
are: The American Morphological Society, The Association of 
American Anatomists, The American Physiological Society, The 
American Psychological Society, The Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, The Society of American Bacteriologists, Section H, An- 
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thropology, of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, The American Folk-Lore Society. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the thanks of the American 
Folk-Lore Society to the University of Chicago, the Field Columbian 
Museum, and the Quadrangle Club of Chicago. 

Committees of the Council for 1902 are as follows : — 

On Publication: Dr. Franz Boas, Prof. Frank Russell, Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr, the President and Secretary. 

On Local Societies : The Presiding Officer of each Local Branch, 
with the President and Secretary. 

On Music (continued): Dr. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. R. Bullock, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Otto B. Cole, Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes or CREE Fork-Lore.—The Crees, or Nehiyawok (probably 
“real men,” “men par excellence ”’), as they call themselves, are the char- 
acteristic Algonkins of the Canadian northwest, extending from Labrador 
to the Rocky Mountains, and from Lake Superior to the far north. They 
are also one of the most numerous of the Indian tribes now existing, while 
their language is to the great northwest what French once was for civilized 
Europe, and is looked upon by some authorities as being perhaps the oldest 
representative of the Algonkian linguistic stock. 

The items of |k-lore recorded here are extracted from the “ Diction- 
naire de la Langue Crise” (Montréal, 1874) by Father Albert Lacombe, a 
most valuable and interesting book. The words are arranged where they 
belong in the Cree-French part of the Dictionary with page indication. 

1. Atayokkan. This word, besides its etymological meaning of “tale, 
fable,” signifies also “ the fabulous genii, or what one might call the gods 
of the Indians” (p. 316). Atayokkan is derived from Atayokkew, “to tell 
stories,” whose remoter origin is perhaps from the radical att, “to renew,” 
“to do again.” The corresponding Ojibwa atisokan seems limited to the 
meaning of “ fable, tale, story.” 

2. Ayamittakusiw, “to talk, preach” (p. 321). This word is used only 
of the sorcerers, or shamans, when making their harangues before perform- 
ing their “ medicine.” According to Lacombe, this word cannot be applied 
to the Christian priest, but only to the “ medicine-man.” Nevertheless this 
word and the Cree term for “Christian” ultimately come from the same 
radical, ayami, “to speak.” 

3. Kakikekhamik (p. 363). The name of “the first man in the Indian 
legends.” This word signifies, literally, ‘always earth,” being derived from 
kakike, “ always,” and the suffix-radical, amik, “ earth.” 

4. Kamdtjiwaham (p. 366), “to sing the song of triumph.” This ex- 
pression is employed only when “returning from a battle, the Indians 
dance and sing, holding their scalp-trophies in their hands.” The song of 
triumph itself is Aé4matjiwahigan. 

5. Kaskipitagan (p. 373), “ bag of skin, in which the shaman puts his 
medicine. The word is derived, with the suffix -4an, “instrument” from 
kaskipitew, “to close hermetically ” (e. g. a bag by means of a string), the 
remoter origin of which is from the radical £és&, “to close, shut.” At pre- 
sent the name £éshipfifagan is also applied to a metal tobacco-box. 

6. Kwédsihew (p. 379), “to steal a woman for the purpose of marrying 
her.” The act of wife-stealing is Awdasthiwewin., 

7. Kweskusiw (p. 388), “to whistle.” The Indians believe that the spir- 
its of the dead “ whistle ” at night. 

8. Athikusimow (p. 389), “to fast.” This is the term employed to des- 
ignate “ the fasts which the heathen Indians carry out on a high hill, trying 
to sleep, in order to obtain from their manitous mysterious dreams.” The 
“fast” itself is kihikusimowin. 
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9. Kiskitasis (p. 406). This term, which signifies literally “little leg- 
gings,” is sometimes applied to women, because their leggings are shorter 
than those of the men. The word is derived from 4ésh, “short,” and mifés, 
“ leggings.” 

10. Kosdbattam (p. 422), “to make medicine (practise sorcery, — faire la 
jonglerie).” The action itself is kosébattamowin, and the place where it is 
carried on (la jonglerie) sosédatchigan. 

11. Kutchiw (p. 425), “to try.” This word is employed with respect to 
the superstitious procedures in which “the Indians try to do wonderful 
things, to impose upon people.” The action itself is Autchiwin. 

12. Mandtjittowok (p. 435), “they do not speak to each other.” This 
word is used of the son-in-law and mother-in-law, whom custom forbids 
speaking to each other. The action in question is mandtjimdgan. The 
ultimate radical of these words is mana, “to take care, be circumspect.” 

13. Mawikkdsiwew (p. 447), “to weep for the dead.” An Indian, desir- 
ous of getting up a war-party, weeps for their relatives killed by the enemy 
in the presence of the warriors. The action itself is maéwikkdsiwewin. 
The radical of these words is matuw, “to weep.” 

14. andtaweyimow (p. 479), “to doctor in the old superstitious fash- 
ion.” The action itself is nandtaweyimowin, and the “ doctor,” nandtawihi- 
wewiyiniw; “the remedy, cure,” nandtawihuwin. From the same root 
(nandtawihuw, “to administer remedies, doctor”) comes the word for 
“sacrament,” ayamihewi-nandtawihuwin, “ religion medicine.” 

15. Vayatchigan (p. 489). This word, which usually signifies a “ bur- 
den,” from the radical mayew (“to carry on the back”), is applied also to 
‘a small piece of cloth which the Indians carry on their backs, containing 
some remains (hair, pieces of clothes) of their dead relatives.” 

16. Nipakwesimowin (p. 498). This name (derived from nipakwesimow, 
“to be very thirsty while dancing’) is applied to a “grand festival of the 
heathen Indians, who, for three or four days, keep on dancing without drink- 
ing or eating.” 

17. Wipiskew (p. 500), “to blow.” This word is used of part of the 
“magic ”’ of the “ medicine-man,” which consists in “blowing” upon the 
sick ; they make believe that they thereby extract from the body of the pa- 
tient all sorts of things, —bits of bone, iron, etc. The operation itself, 
which is accompanied by blowing and singing, is mipiskewin. 

18. Oywatchikewin (p. 524), “ prediction of the future according to cer- 
tain bodily sensations.” The corresponding verb is oywétchikew, “to have 
sensations which indicate the future,” —a simpler verb is eywastawew, “ he 
predicts on him.” 

19. Pakkak, or pakkakkus (p. §31), “an imaginary being having only 
skin and bones, that whistles and cries during the night to frighten the 
living.” 

20. Paiwdgan (p. 545), “ dream, spirit of dreams.” The verb is pawdmiw, 
“to dream.” 

21. Pittshamdwew (p. 569), “‘ to send any one some tobacco as a peace- 
offering, or as a message on matters of importance.” The ultimate radical 
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is pittwaw, which itself is a derivative from the simpler root fit?, “ to pene- 
trate.” 

22. Piyesiw, or (less common) piyew (p. 575), “ the thunder-bird.” 

23. Sdkitow (p. 579), “to speak in public.” This expression is used in 
speaking of the occasions when “ an Indian goes out, and (standing, walk- 
ing, or on horseback) proclaims in a loud voice news, announcements,” etc. 
The ultimate radical is sé&, “ to appear, to come out.” The action itself is 
sakitowin, and from the same root is derived sékitowiyiniw, “ herald,” — 
literally “ harangue man.” 

24. Sisikwan (p. 596), “rattle.” A little skin bag, containing stones or 
the like, which is shaken in cadence during conjurations. 

25. Tthipayak nimihituwok (p. 627), “the Aurora borealis appears,” — 
literally, “ the dead are dancing.” 

26. Tchipakkotchikewin (p. 627), “feast of the dead,” —a festival of 
these Indians in honor of the dead. The corresponding verb is “hipék- 
hkohew. 

27. Wéapanow (635), “a sort of sorcerer(shaman).” The corresponding 
noun is wadpanowin, “sorcery.” ‘These words are derived from wéfan, 
‘dawn, day.” The corresponding term in Ojibwa is wadano. 

28. Wéapekinigan (p. 636), “the tobacco (wrapped in a white skin, or a 
piece of cloth) sent with messages.” This tobacco is sent with all embas- 
sies, and is smoked in council or rejected, according as peace is accepted, 
or the proposals declined. 

29. Wisakketjak (p. 653). <A figure in Cree mythology of great impor- 
tance. To this man (or deity) the Indians “ attribute a supernatural power 
and the performance of a vast number of tricks and foolish actions.” He 
is also looked upon as “the principal deity and the creator of peoples.” 
He corresponds to the Wenddo7 of the Saulteur Ojibwa and the Mépiw of 
the Blackfeet. From his name is derived the term wisakketjakow, “ to 
deceive, cheat.” 

30. Yakhi (p. 659). The equivalent in stories, etc., of our “ once upon a 


time.” 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


ABENAKI WitTcHcRAFT Story. — The following version of the story pub- 
lished in this Journal (vol. xiv. p. 160) has been received from Mrs. E. W. 
Deming, of New York, who obtained it from Mrs. Tahamont, the mother of 
the other relator : — 

A man and his wife had gone out to hunt. They had been gone almost 
a year, and, as they had been very successful, decided to return to their 
home, and tell of their fortune. 

They were only one day from their home, when they chanced upon a 
mud lodge way back in the woods. They walked in and found the lodge 
empty, so the husband told his wife they would remain there for the night. 
“No,” said the wife, “see up on that shelf, it is a dead body, and I would 
rather travel on, for it may be a witch (ma-dowl-d-noo), we had better go 


on farther.” 
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“We will stop,” answered the man, “ night will overtake us soon, and we 
must camp.” 

The woman was afraid, for she did not like to stay with the dead. 

After having eaten their evening meal, the husband told his wife to lie 
down and sleep, for they would have to start early on the next light (day). 
Because she was afraid, the woman laid her baby between them, and soon 
they were all asleep. 

In the night the woman awakened. She was very much frightened, for 
she heard what sounded like some one striking his teeth together. 
“Chaunch! chaunch! chaunch!” 

“What can it be?” thought the woman, and she touched her husband 
on the shoulder to try and waken him. He did not stir, so she put her 
hand over his shoulder, and found his shirt was open, and her hand went 
right into a hole in his chest. ; 

When she pulled her hand back, it was covered with blood. She grabbed 
her baby, and ran toward her home ; faster and faster she seemed to go. 

She was so frightened, for she thought she heard some one behind her. 

When she was almost home, she looked over her shoulder, and saw a big 
ball of fire coming after her. It was the witch spirit trying to catch her! 

“] must get home before that ball of fire catches me!” cried the poor 
woman, and she almost flew. She knew the witch wanted to kill her, so 
she could not tell her story. 

The fire was gaining, closer and closer it came, and it was almost upon 
her when she saw her father’s lodge just ahead. 

She rushed into the opening, and fell upon the mud floor just as she felt 
the fire catching her by the neck. 

By the light of the fire, she saw that her hand was all covered with blood. 
She told her people what had happened, but they thought she had killed 
her husband. In the morning she took them to the lodge in the woods. 
There they saw that the witch had eaten the heart of the husband. They 
took the body of the dead from the shelf, and found the mouth all covered 
with blood. They buried the husband, and then burned the lodge with the 
dead witch inside, so he could never bewitch or hurt another Indian. 


CoyoTe AND Litre Pic.— The story of “ Coyote and Little Pig” re- 
ported by Miss McDermott from the Flathead Indians of Idaho is evi- 
dently based upon tales received from the whites. A respected contributor 
calls attention to this, and offers the following version of “The Three 
Little Pigs,” as told her “by Mrs. A. C. Ford, an old lady of eighty-two 
years. She had it from her grandmother, who in turn had it from hers, one 
of the colony of Scotch-Irish that came to this country, reaching London- 
derry, N. H., in 1718. Mrs. Ford says that in her childhood the tale was 
a favorite with New England children, or, at least, with Maine and New 
Hampshire children.” 
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THE THREE LITTLE PIGS. 


Once, an old sow had three little pigs. 

The first little pig said, “ Mother, may I go out and seek my fortune?” 

“No, no; the Old Fox ’ll eat you ALL up.” 

“ No, he won’t if you build me a house of straw.” 

So she posted off and built him a house of straw. 

Then along came the Old Fox, and said, — 

“ Piggy, Piggy, please let me in.” 

But Piggy would not. 

“ If you don't, I ’ll go up on top of your house, and blow and blow and knock it 
down, and eat you ALL up.” 

Piggy would not. 

So he went up on top of the house, and blew and blew and knocked it down, 
and ate Piggy ALL up. 

Then the second little pig said, ““ Mother, may I go out and seek my fortune?” 

“No, no; the Old Fox ’ll eat you ALL up, as he did your little brother.” 

“ No, he won’t if you build me a house of wood.” 

So she posted off and built him a house of wood. 

Then along came the Old Fox, and said, — 

“ Piggy, Piggy, please let me in.” 

But Piggy would not. 

“If you don’t, I ‘ll go up on top of your house, and blow and blow and knock it 
down, and eat you ALL up.” 

Piggy would not. 

Then he went up on top of the house, and blew and blew and knocked it down, 
and ate poor Piggy ALL up. 

Then the third little pig said, “ Mother, may I go out and seek my fortune?” 

“No, no; the Old Fox ‘ll eat you ALL up, as he did your little brothers.” 

“No, he won’t if you build me a house of stone.” 

So she posted off and built him a house of stone. 

Then along came the Old Fox, and said, — 

“ Piggy, Piggy, please let me in.” 

But Piggy would not. 

“If you don't, I ’ll go up on top of your house, and blow and blow and knock it 
down, and eat you ALL up.” 

Piggy would not. 

So he went up on top of the house, and blew and blew till he blew his whistle 
off, but he cou/d n't blow it down, so he came down, and said, — 

“ Piggy, Piggy, don’t you want some nice apples ?” 

Piggy said, “ Yes, I do.” 

“Well! come over to my house in the morning, and I ‘ll give you ALL you can 
pack home.” 

So Piggy went over in the morning, before he was up, and stole ALL he had, 
and took em home, and peeled ’em, and threw the peelings out the door, and 
turned the key just as Old Fox came along. 

“ Piggy, Piggy, where did you get such nice apples?” 

“1 went over to your house before you were up, and stole ALL you had.” 

“ Piggy, Piggy, don’t you want some nice potatoes? ” 

(Same relation as for the apples.) 

“ Piggy, Piggy, don’t you want some nice fish ?” 

Piggy said, “ Yes, I do.” 
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“Well! come over to my house in the morning, and I "ll give you ALL you 
can pack home.” 

So Piggy went over in the morning, before he was up, and stole ALL he had, 
and took ’em home, and scaled ’em, and threw the scales out the door, and turned 
the key just as Old Fox came along. 

“ Piggy, Piggy, where did you get such nice fish?” 

“Why, I went down to the river, and held my tail in all night, and when they 
nibbled, I jerked.” 

“Do you think I could catch any?” 

“Yes, you could.” 

So he went down to the river, and held his tail in ALL night, and in the morn- 
ing it was frozen fast, and he cou/d n't get it out. 

By and by Piggy came down with her tea-kettle to get water to make her coffee, 
and there he was frozen in, tight and fast. 

“ Piggy, Piggy, please chop me out.” 

“No, no; you’d eat me ALL up.” 

“No, no, Piggy. I would n’t disturb you any more.” 

So, at last, she went back to the house, and got her hatchet, and chopped and 
chopped till she got him out. 

“ Now, — I 've — got — you ! — Now, — I'll — eat — you— ALL — up.” 

But Piggy ran and ran, and banged the door, and put her back against it just 
as Old Fox came up. 

“ Piggy, Piggy, please let my nose in, it’s so cold,” he kept saying. 

So, at last, she let his nose in. 

“Oh, Piggy! it smells so nice in here, A/ease let my eyes in.” 

So she let his eyes in. 

“Oh, Piggy! it looks so beautiful in here, A/ease let my ears in.” 

So she let his ears in. 

“Oh, Piggy! the kettle sounds so nice, J/ease let my whole head in.” 

So she let his whole head in. 

“ Oh, Piggy! my head’s so good and warm, A/ease let my fore legs in.” 

So she let his fore legs in. 

“Oh, Piggy! my fore legs are so good and warm, Please let my body in.” 

So she let his body in. 

Then he jumped, and his hind legs and tail came in. 

“NOW, — I ’ve — got — you, — NOW, — I'll — eat — you— ALL —up!” 
(Accompanied by a jump.) 

“Oh! what’s that I hear coming ?— A pack of hounds!” 

“Oh, Piggy! where ’ll I hide? Where ’ll I hide?” 

“ Just jump into my churn.” 

So he jumped into her churn, and she took the kettle of boiling water, and 
poured it over him, and then she churned and she churned till he went ALL to 
butter. 

Mary A. Owen 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


BaLtimore. — The Baltimore Folk-Lore Society has devoted a large 
portion of its time and energies during the last two years to the collection 
of material for the publication of a book on the folk-lore of Maryland. 
Many of the papers presented and discussed before the meetings have 
been directed towards this end, while prizes have been awarded by the 
Society to persons sending in the greatest number of items. 

The Society is now working through the county papers, hoping thereby 
to obtain still more material. 

The meetings for the two years have been as follows : — 

January 26, 1900. “ Some Frederick County Folk-Lore,” Miss Elizabeth 
Cloud Seip. “ Witch Stories and Conjuring from Western Maryland,” Mr. 
C.W.R.Crum. Topics discussed, Cross Roads, Running Water, and Holy 
Wells. Miss Seip, an enthusiastic collector and student, gave the result 
of material personally collected during a summer in Frederick County. 
Mr. Crum’s collection was made in the same neighborhood, and supple- 
mented, in an interesting way, that of Miss Seip. 

February 23, 1900, The programme of the evening was presented by 
the Irish Historical Society of Baltimore. The President, Mr. Charles P. 
Monaghan, gave a paper on “ Myths of Irish Folk-Lore, ’ in which he dis- 
cussed the Puca, the Banshee, the Lament for the Dead, the Fairies and 
the Leprachaun. Mr. P. J. Finnessay illustrated the paper with the violin. 
Both before and after this paper, a Celtic quartette of men’s voices enter- 
tained the Society by rendering Gaelic songs, some in the original, and 
some as translated. 

March 23, 1900. Miss Mary W. Speers gave some folk-tales and super- 
stitions, collected by herself in Anne Arundel County, Md. The “ Super- 
stitions of Sailors and Soldiers” was discussed, also “ Easter Supersti- 
tions.” 

April 27, 1900. Dr. Henry M. Hurd, chairman of the Council, enter- 
tained the Society at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The business of the 
evening was the election of officers and the reports of committees. The 
day being set down in the calendar of the Society as Maryland Day, each 
member was requested to contribute items, which proved to be a matter of 
great interest. 

November 23, 1900. Mrs. Waller R. Bullock, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Collection of Maryland Folk-Lore, told of the progress that 
had been made during the summer in the matter of collecting. Dr. Walter 
Hough, of the National Museum at Washington, D. C., gave a paper on 
the “ Folk-Lore of Fire,” discussing the probable origin of fire, and fire- 
sticks, from an ethnologist’s point of view. He also exhibited several 
specimens of fire-sticks, and showed the manner in which fire was obtained 
by them. 

In December of this year the American Folk-Lore Society held its annual 
meeting in the room which, by courtesy of the Johns Hopkins University, 
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is the regular meeting place of the Baltimore Society, the Donovan Room, 
McCoy Hall. At this meeting several papers were presented by members 
of the local Society. 

January 25, 1901. The papers of the evening were devoted entirely to 
Maryland folk-lore: Dr. Henry M. Hurd gave a paper on “Cures of 
Disease in Maryland Folk-Lore ” in which he presented material from the 
Maryland collection, which he had taken pains to classify. To some of 
the cures he gave parallels and to some he pointed out suggestions of origin 
or resemblances. Mr. Percy M. Reese presented an old nursery rhyme for 
discussion as to origin, etc. 

March 1, rgo1. Dr. Kirby Flower Smith gave a very suggestive paper 
on “ The Double Pupil as a sign of The Evil Eye.” Mrs. Charles C. Mar- 
den also gave the result of her researches into the manner in which Christ- 
mas is and has been celebrated in different parts of Maryland and how, in 
the same portions of the State, it is differently celebrated by different fam- 
ilies, and what the various observances mean to the observers. It showed 
a surprising variety in the manner of observing the season. 

March 29, 1901. The papers presented this evening were “ The Mary- 
land Negro’s Belief in the Occult Power of the Horse,” by Miss Anne 
Weston Whitney, and “ Folk-Lore from Dorsetshire Co., Md.,” by Miss 
Marion V. Dorsey. Miss Latané also gave the result of work she had 
done in classifying and analyzing a portion of the Maryland collection. 

At the April meeting this year, the Society had the pleasure of hearing 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, on “Sorcery, Medicine, and Surgery in Ancient Mex- 
ico.” The members of the Society were surprised to find her at times de- 
scribing beliefs or customs that are in force among the negroes of this 
State to-day. Mr. Charles E. Shanahan presented a paper on “ The Tradi- 
tions and Folk-Lore of Talbot Co., Md.” 

This being the month set apart for the annual election, the following 
officers were chosen to serve for one year: President, Dr. Henry Wood; 
Vice-President, Mrs. John C. Wrenshall ; Secretary, Miss Anne Weston 
Whitney; Treasurer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd ; Council, Mrs. Waller R. Bul- 
lock, Mrs. John D. Early, Miss Mary Willis Minor, Dr. Maurice Bloom- 
field, Dr. Kirby Smith, Dr. Charles C. Marden, Percy Meredith Reese. 

Anne Weston Whitney, Secretary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. — The Thirteenth Ses- 
sion of the International Congress of Americanists will be held in the halls 
of the American Museum of Natural History, New York city, October 
20-25, 1902. The object of the Congress is to bring together students 
of the archzology, ethnology, and early history of the two Americas, and 
by the reading of papers and by discussions to advance knowledge of these 
subjects. Communications may be oral or written, and in French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, or English. All debates are expected to be brief, and no 
paper must exceed thirty minutes in delivery. The papers presented to the 
Congress will, on the approval of the Bureau, be printed in the volume of 
Proceedings. Members of the Congress are expected to send, in advance 
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of the meeting, the titles, and, if possible, abstracts of their papers, to the 
General Secretary. The subjects discussed by the Congress relate to: 
(1.) The native races of America, their origin, distribution, history, physical 
characteristics, languages, inventions, customs, and religions. (2.) The his- 
tory of the early contact between America and the Old World. All persons 
interested in the study of the archeology, ethnology, and early history of 
the two Americas may become members of the Congress by signifying 
their desire to Mr. Marshall H. Saville, General Secretary of the Commis- 
sion of Organization, American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and remitting either direct to the Treasurer (Mr. Harlan I. Smith, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History), or through the General Secretary, the 
sum of three dollars in American money. The receipt of the treasurer for 
this amount will entitle the holder to a card of membership and to all offi- 
cial publications emanating from the Thirteenth Session of the Congress, 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup is President and the Duke of Loubat Vice-President 
of the Commission of Organization. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — The 
Fifty-first Meeting of the American Association: for the Advancement of 
Science will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., June 28—July 3, 1902. Mr. Stewart 
Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, will preside over the Section of 
Anthropology. 

Papers offered by members of the American Folk-Lore Society will be 
read in the sessions of Section H, Anthropology. 

In order that a preliminary programme for the Section may be distrib- 
uted in advance of the meeting, titles of communications should be sent 
to the Secretary as soon as possible. Abstracts of papers, or the papers 
themselves, may be sent later, at the convenience of the authors, who are 
reminded that no title will appear in the final programme until the paper, 
either in full or in abstract, has been passed upon by the Sectional Com- 
mittee. 

Members intending to be present will address the Secretary of the Sec- 
tion, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


JOURNALS. 


RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE IN FOLK-LORE AND OTHER 
PERIODICALS, 


ApRIANi, N., en A. C. Kruyt. Geklopte boomschors als kleedingstof op 
Midden-Celebes en hare geographische versprieding in Indonesié. (/#t. Arch. f. 
Ethnogr., 1901, xiv. 139-191.) Treats of the manufacture and use of bark-cloth 
in Central Celebes and over Indonesia generally. Notes by Dr. Schmeltz give 
interesting interpretations of native names, technical terms, etc. 
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AzouLay, Dr. Sur la maniére dont a été constitué le musée phonographique 
de la Société d’Anthropologie. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d@ Anthr. de Paris, 1901, v® 
s., ii. 305-320.) Brief account of the origin of the “ Phonographic Museum,” 
where are now stored phonograms of nearly 100 languages, dialects, patois, etc. 

BERG, R. Skolpojks-ock studentslang. (Svenska Landmdalen, 1900, xviii. No. 
8, 1-48.) Vocabulary of slang of schoolboys and students from various parts of 
Norway and Sweden. 

BoLTE, J. Ein danisches Marchen von Petrus und dem Ursprung der bésen 
Weiber. (Zéschr. d. ver. f. Volkskunde, tgol, xi. 252-262.) Discusses seventeenth 
century tale of “the origin of the bad women” and its Oriental affiliations. 

von BucHWALp, G. Der Ursprung des Rundlings. (Godus, 1901, Ixxix. 293- 
298, 319-323.) This article on the “round village” includes an interesting but 
rather imaginative discussion of Teutonic terms for “ village.” 

CAPITAN, L. Les cupules & I’époque paléolithique et sur les milliaires romains. 
(Rev. de [Ecole d’Anthr. de Paris, 1901, xi. 184-195.) Treats of “cup-marks” 
on palzolithic monuments and Roman mile-stones. Compares them with the pit- 
tings on certain Numidian monuments. 

CARMI, MARIA. I] dramma della passione ad Oberammergau. (Arch. p. /. 
Stud. d. Trad. Pop., t9e1, xx. 88-95.) This second section deals with the litera- 
ture about the Passion Play, the real public interest in which dates from about 
1830. Wetzstein’s bibliography enumerates 200 German, 14 English, and 5 
French works all belonging to the nineteenth century. 

CHIBBARRO, L. Le donne di Tunisi. (Arch. p. 1. Stud. de Trad. Pop., 1901, 
xx. 60-63.) Brief account of life of Tunisian women (Moorish, Negro, Jewish) 
women. 

bD’ENJoy, P. L’hospitalité & travers les Ages. (Rev. Scientif., 1901, 4°S., xvi. 
143-148.) Treats of the laws of hospitality among the Romans, the peoples of 
the Orient, India, China, etc. 

HARTMANN, M. Die Frauim Islam. (Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 1901, xi. 
237-252.) General account of the past and present condition of woman under 
Islam, with special reference to Egypt of to-day. 

HAUFFEN, A. Das deutsche Spottlied auf die Flucht des Kénigs Heinrich von 
Polen, 1574. (J/bid., 1901, xi. 286-289.) Gives text of German satirical song on 
the flight of King Henry of Poland in 1574. 

HOFLER, M. Das Spendebrot bei Steberfallen. (Globus, 1901, Ixxx. 92-97.) 
Treats of “death-bread,” “funeral meals,” etc., in Europe (Germany in particu- 
lar). 

FeILBerG, H. F. Der bése Blick in nordischer Ueberlieferung. (Zéschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volkskunde, 1901, xi. 304-330.) The “evil eye” in Norse tradition. 

GARNAULT, P. Sur la possibilité des idées hygiéniques dans la haute anti- 
quité. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1901, v* s., ii. 105-110.) In anti- 
quity hygienic ideas would have been largely impious, hence “the idea of hygiene 
is absolutely modern.” Refers to Egyptians, Hebrews, etc. 

Happon, A. C. The omen animals of Sarawak. (Pop. Sci. Mo., 1901, |x. 80- 
88.) Treats of the omen-aspects of birds and other animals among the Dyaks of 
North Borneo. 

La mer et les eaux. (Rev. d. Trad. Pop., 1901, xvi. 311-320, 361-369, 420-427, 
473-484.) Folk-lore of all kinds relating to sea and shore, their contents, inhabit- 
ants, etc., real and imaginary. 

Lascu, R. Die Verbleibsorte der Seelen der im Wochenbette Gestorbenen. 
(Globus, 1901, 1xxx. 108-113.) Treats, with many bibliographical references, of 
folk-thought all over the globe concerning the place of abode of the souls of 
women dying in childbirth. 
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Lerfpure, E. L’arc-en-ciel. (Mélusine, 1901, x. 193-199.) The concluding 
section of Lefébure’s extended study of the literature of the rainbow. Treats 
of the rainbow with the poets of classical antiquity. 

LETOURNEAU, C. La femme & travers les Ages. (Rev. de lEcole d Anthr. de 
Paris, 1901, x. 273-290.) Treats of the past, present, and future of woman, — 
beast of burden, slave, minor, subject, instrument of pleasure, ignorant compan- 
ion, social equal, enlightened complement. 

Lovett, E. The ancient and modern game of astragals. (Fo/k-Lore, 1901, 
xii. 280-293.) An interesting study of the widespread game of “ knuckle bones.” 

Lumsroso, A. Note sul numero 13. (Arch. p. l. Stud. de Trad. Pop., 1901, 
xx. 46-47.) Notes of superstitions about 13. 

MaAjewskI, E. Bez i hebd. (Wésla, 1900, xiv. 527~597.) Folk-lore of the 
elder (Saméucus), with special reference to Poland. 

Meinnor, C. Ndalama. (Verh, d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1901, 192-194.) 
Interesting account of a Greek loan-word (8paxu4) in the Bantu languages of South 
Africa. 

VON NEGELEIN, J. Die volksthiimliche Bedeutung der weissen Farbe. (Zéschr. 
SJ. Ethnol., 1901, xxxiii. 53-85.) Treats, with numerous bibliographical references, 
of folk-thought about the color “ white,” albinism, etc. 

——. Seele als Vogel. (Glodus, 1901, Ixxix. 357-361, 381-384.) Treats of 
the idea of the soul asa bird among peoples ancient and modern. The article 
is well supplied with bibliographical references. 

— —. Das Pferd in der Volksmedizin. (/did., 1901, lxxx. 201-204.) Brief 
general account, with bibliographical notes, of the horse in folk-medicine. 

—— ——. Die Reise der Seele ins Jenseits. (Zéschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 
Berlin, 1901, xi. 263-271.) This third section deals with “ attempts to hinder the 
return of the soul.” 

Peet, S. D. Religious influence on ancient art and architecture. (American 
Antiquarian, 1901, xxiii. 339-351.) General discussion, with reference to Old 
World examples. 

PoMMEROL, F. Origines du culte des vierges noires. (Bull. e¢ Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, \go1, v* 8., ii. 83-88.) Comparative study of the “ black idols ” 
of virgins found in the Mediterranean region, and of those in France in particu- 
lar. 

REGNAULT, J. La médecine en Indo-Chine. (Rev. Scientif., 1901, 4° S., Xvi. 
748-749.) Brief sketch of modern medicine among the Indo-Chinese peoples. 
The author is about to publish a book with the title M¢édicine et pharmacie chez 
les Chinois et les Annamites. 

REISSENBERGER, K. Zu dem Volksliede von der Tochter des Kommandanten 
zu Grosswardein. (Zétschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 1901, xi. 298-304.) Author con- 
siders this folk-song a variant or an outline of the legend of “‘ Monk Felix.” 

ROLLAND, E. La formulette de la séve. (M¢élusine, 1901, x. 204-211.) Cites 
from various regions of France fifty-two versions of the rhyme used by children in 
loosening the bark of their willow whistle. 

Rots, H. L. On permanent artificial skin-marks. (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 
1900, xxx. misc., 116-118.) Treats of the Tahitian /atfoo, the Maori moko, and 
similar processes among other peoples. 

SAINEAN, L. Les géants et les nains d’aprés les traditions roumaines et bal- 
kaniques. (Rev. d. Trad. Pop., 1901, xvi. 293-310.) Folk-lore about giants and 
dwarfs in Roumania and other parts of the Balkan peninsula. The names for 
“giant” are very interesting. 

——. Les marionettes en Roumanie et en Turquie. (/did., 409-419.) 





Treats of puppet-shows in Roumania, Turkey, etc. 
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— —. Les fées méchantes. (M¢lusine, 1901, x. 217-226, 243-254.) A 
detailed account of the iede (“they”) or “evil fairies,” in the folk-lore of Rou- 
mania, etc. 

——. Les noms du diable en roumain. (/did., 256-258.) Cites twenty- 
two names for the devil in Roumanian, with explanations. 

SCHUCHARDT, H. Ueber Basken und Romanen. (Sifzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. 
in Wien, 1901, 40-42.) Discusses some interesting Romance loan-words in 
Basque. 











Sichel und Sage; Sichel und Dolch. (G/odus, 1901, xxx. 181- 
187, 204-209.) Interesting to folk-lorists on account of the discussions of the 
many names of these implements and instruments in divers tongues, — sickle, 
saw, dagger, etc. 

STARR, F. Notes upon the mandrake. (American Antiquarian, 1901, xxiii. 
259-268.) Treats of Old World superstitions. Asia Minor is thought to be the 
centre of mandrake lore. 

Stott, O. Die Erhebungen iiber Volksmedizin in der Schweiz. (Schweiz. 
Arch. f. Volkskunde, 1901, v. 157-200.) Details for a guestionnaire on “ folk- 
medicine.” 

SuLLY, J. The laughter of savages. (/ntern. Mo., 1901, iv. 379-402.) Résumés 
the evidence as to the occurrence of laughter among primitive men, — it seems to 
be both varied and abundant. 

Sykes, E. S. Persian folk-lore. (Folk-Lore, 1901, xii. 261-280.) Treats of 
Persians, Guebres, Baluchis. 

TETZNER, F. Finnisch-ugrische volkskundliche Studien. (G/odus, 1901, Ixxx. 
233-235.) Résumés Krohn’s recent study of Finnish “ magic songs,” etc. 

TUCHMANN, J. La fascination. (Mélusine, 1901, x. 201-204, 226-227.) Dis- 
cusses laws relating to sorcery, etc., in western Europe 406-914 A. D. 

VASCHIDE, N. et H. Préron. Le réve prophétique dans les croyances et les 
traditions des peuples sauvages. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1901, 
v* s., ii. 194-205.) Résumés data concerning the dream in primitive religion and 
folk-thought. 

Voss, A. Fragebogen zur Ermittelung und Beschreibung der noch im Gebrauch 
befindlichen oder ehemals gebrauchlichen Schriffsfahrzeuge einfachster Bauart 
und Einrichtung. (Sitzgber. d. anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1900, 197-199.) Question- 
naire on boats of the simple kind now or formerly in use. 

VuKasovic, V. V. Vijestice (le streghe) presso gli Slavi meridionali. (Arch. 
p. 1. Stud. d. Trad. Pop., 1901, xx. 102-118.) An account of witches, witchcrafi, 
etc., among the southern Slavs. Many witch names are cited. 

Wesster, H. Japan and China. Some Comparisons. (/Vat. Geogr. Mag., 
1901, xii. 69-77.) General discussion of resemblances and differences between 
the Japanese and the Chinese. 

A.F.C. 
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NOTES ON FOLK-LORE PERIODICALS. 


MELUSINE. 


Folk-lorists all over the globe will hear with regret of the suspension with the 
last number for,1g01 of “ Mélusine,” the French folk-lore journal published at 
Paris. The last issue completes the tenth volume. “ Mélusine” has been edited 
since its foundation by M. Henri Gaidoz with the collaboration of M. E. Rolland. 
The ill health of the latter and the age of the former are the cause of this action. 
The first volume of “ Mélusine” appeared in 1878, but the second was not pub- 
lished until 1884-1885, since when the issue has been regular. The first four vol 
umes contained twenty-four numbers each, those following twelve. Among the 
chief contributors to “ Mélusine” have been J. Tuchmann, R. Basset, A. Barth, 
O. Colson, A. Loquin, E. Lefébure, L. Sainéan, E. Ernault, M. Camélat, S. Ber- 
ger, etc. Of these M. Tuchmann, who was a very frequent, and M. Berger, an 
occasional, contributor, died early in 1900. At the time of his death M. Tuch- 
mann was engaged upon a monograph, Za Fascination, which will be published 
posthumously. M. Gaidoz is an honorary member of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 

SCHWEIZERISCHES ARCHIV FUR VOLKSKUNDE. 


The “ Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde (Archives Suisses des Traditions 
Populaires),” formerly edited by Ed. Hoffmann-Krayer alone, will henceforth 
have as joint editor for Romance Switzerland M. Jules Jeanjaquet, the former 
devoting himself especially to the Teutonic side of the subject. Dr. Hoffmann- 
Krayer has just published an interesting pamphlet, Die Volkskunde als Wissen- 
schaft. M. Jeanjaquet is a professor at Neuchatel. 


FOLK-LORE (LONDON). 

The London folk-lore journal “ Folk-Lore” announces that hereafter its Biblio 
graphy of current folk-lore literature will appear annually instead of quarterly, as 
formerly was the case. The first Bibliography will therefore appear in March, 
1903. 

ZEITSCHRIFT DES VEREINS FUR VOLKSKUNDE (BERLIN). 

This excellent journal has recently lost through death its distinguished editor, 
Karl Weinhold, one of the most eminent of German folk-lorists. Dr. Weinhold, 
whose death occurred August 19, 1901, was founder (in 1891) of this periodical, 
and edited each volume that has appeared. Since 1890 he had been a professor 
in the University of Berlin. 


A.F.C. 














